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The 


MERRILL-PALMER 
SCHOOL 


announces 
A Summer Workshop and Graduate 
Study in Child Development 


Junge 24-AuGusT 1, 1940 


Workshop and Study at the 
School; Observation of Chil- 
dren in the Merrill-Palmer 
Playschoo] and at the Merrill- 
Palmer Farm Camp in the 
Country. 


For particulars, write 


THE MERRILL-PALMER SCHOOL 


71 East Ferry Avenue, Detroit 

















For the Summer Quarter at Iowa State College, 
the regular Home Economics Staff will con- 
duct courses in Applied Art * Child Develop- 
ment * Foods and Nutrition * Home Manage- 
ment * Home Economics Education * House- 
hold Equipment * Institution Management * 
Textiles and Clothing. 


Mrs. Mary de Garmo Bryan, will present units 
on school lunch and institution management 
problems June 11-22. For catalog, address 


Dean of Summer Quarter 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE, AMES, IOWA 


June 11-July 18 July 18-August 24 





MINNESOTA 


Summer Session 





COURSES IN 


HOME ECONOMICS 


First Term 
JUNE 17- JULY 26, 1940 


* Graduate and undergraduate courses in 
the various fields of home economics will 
be given in the first term of the summer 
session, such as Related Art, Foods, Nu- 
trition, Home Economics Education, and 


problem courses in several areas. 


For further information write 
the Director of Summer Sessions 


682 ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS @ MINNESOTA 





PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


Graduate and undergraduate courses'in Adult 
Education; Child Development and Family 
Relationships ; Consumer Problems; Family 
Food Problems; Home Management; Nutri- 
tion; School Cafeteria Management; Related 
Arts and Crafts; Home Economics Education 
Seminars and research in home economics. 


INTER-SESSION June 11 to June 28 
MAIN SUMMER SESSION — July 1 to August 9 
POST-SESSION August 12 to August 30 





Courses satisfy certification and degree re- 
quirements. Splendid environment, condu- 
cive to health and happiness. Moderate ex- 
penses. For catalogue, address 








DIRECTOR OF HOME ECONOMICS 
Room 101 Home Economics Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
State College COLLEGE Pennsylvania 
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THE SECONDARY SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY HOUSING! 


MARY A. 


JEACHERS of home economics 
in secondary schools recognize 
certain responsibilities toward 
the communities in which they 
teach. This is certainly true in connection 
with community programs for improved 
housing, but exactly how home economics 
is to function most efficiently in such a 
program is perhaps not always apparent. 

To be of greatest service in this field the 
home economics teacher does not need to 
be a housing specialist, but she does need 
general information about what constitutes 
proper housing, what it means to satis- 
factory living and personal development in 
a community, how it can best be promoted 
in a given community, what have been the 
main obstacles to obtaining it. 

Public opinion about the importance of 
adequate housing has been changing until 
now our national housing program includes 
activity in hundreds of localities and is en- 
listing the support of more and more in- 
fluential individuals and groups. The 
schools and colleges have perhaps been slow 
to see their part in promoting general under- 
standing of the housing problem and of the 
special form which it takes in each locality. 
Now, however, their responsibility is being 
brought home to them by public-spirited 
citizens and housing administrators, and 





rs 
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1 Presented before the department of elementary 
and secondary schools, American Home Economics 
Association, San Antonio, Texas, June 22, 1939. 
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the national educational agencies are em- 
phasizing the importance of including the 
improvement of family living conditions in 
our educational programs and are recom- 
mending the co-ordination of school and 
community activities. For example, in an 
article on “Housing and the Curriculum” 
which Professor H. F. Clark of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, contributed 
to the Curriculum Journal for January 
1939, he said: 


The problem of housing might well be a center 
of the whole school program, and along with food 
and clothing be discussed at all school levels, the 
program growing in complexity from a very simple 
presentation in the first grade to a detailed com- 
prehensive junior college program of good housing 
for all the population, with discussions of social, 
governmental and economic factors. 


Bernice Mallory brought this general 
idea closer to actual teaching procedures 
when she spoke on “‘A Proposed Plan for 
a Core Course in the Secondary School” 
at the 1938 meeting of the department of 
elementary and secondary schools of the 
American Home Economics Association. 
She began her suggestions with units on 
housing and said: 


This unit would be mainly within the area of 
social, civic, and economic relationships. It 
would include the relation of housing to the in- 
dividual, the family, and community life. In its 
broadest aspects it would probably be suited best 
to the later senior high school years but some 
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phases would have a place in the junior high school 
program. 

Many subject matter areas would contribute 
here, among them the social studies, home eco- 
nomics, industrial arts, English, and agriculture. 

The particular contribution of home economics 
to this unit would have to do with the relation of 
housing to family life and to each individual 
member of the family. 

The home economics teacher would also con- 
tribute to problems of house planning and selection 
of home equipment. Hers would be the key posi- 
tion in integrating the various contributions of 
other areas so that home and family life would be 
kept in the fore. 


Those who have done the pioneering in 
developing teaching procedures in housing 
education will agree that each school must 
work out its own method for incorporating 
housing instruction in the secondary school 
program. Housing needs vary; some school 
programs are more elastic than others; and 
there is much variation in the degree to 
which integration of related subject matter 
fields is already being practiced. Also im- 
portant are the interest and training of the 
teachers and the sympathetic support of 
the administrative staff and of local com- 
munity agencies. 

Before we discuss the participation of 
home economics teachers in housing im- 
provement through instruction at the 
secondary level, I should like to call 
attention to two instances of indirect ap- 
proach to housing improvement through 
the co-operative action of school and 
community. 

The first is the co-ordinated program of 
education, co-operative action, and com- 
munity improvement described by Gordon 
Worley of the Texas State Department of 
Education at the meeting of the Southern 
Agricultural Workers at New Orleans in 
February 1939. Mr. Worley first explained 
the need in certain rural areas of Texas for 
a more productive educational program for 
negroes. By means of a questionnaire, 
data were obtained from rural negro families 
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which furnished a sort of composite picture 
of family living conditions among 2,013 
negro families in the community: 


The average family was found to live in a rented, 
three-room, unpainted, unscreened and unland- 
scaped house. It suffers a total of thirty days of 
confining illness and consults the doctor once a 
year. It has a spring and summer garden of 
greens, beans, onions, okra and tomatoes. It 
produced seven-tenths of a gallon of milk daily 
which is only about a pint per member. It has 
an orchard composed of } of a grape vine, } of a 
fig bush, ;*5 of a pecan tree, a pear tree, and about 
three peach trees of different ages, sizes and con- 
ditions. It keeps a farm menagerie composed of 
thirteen mongrel hens, two scrub cattle, two piney- 
woods rooter hogs, a dog and a cat. It does not 
attempt to have or make an improved pasture for 
its menagerie of scrubs. It has a yearly income of 
ten dollars and seventeen cents from the sale of 
vegetables, fruits, nuts, berries, poultry, eggs, meat, 
lard, hogs, butter and milk. It has for recreation 
and education one copy of a daily newspaper each 
week, a farm journal every four months, one copy 
of a magazine of some sort every year and a total 
of seven family-owned books in a lifetime. It has 
no hobbies of any sort, but does hunt and fish a 
little. It does not cooperate with its neighbors in 
any matters which individually it cannot have. 
What is still worse it does not know of any ad- 
vantage which could come to it by cooperation. 


From this picture the community con- 
cluded that the public school was not doing 
all that might be expected of it. A co- 
ordinated community program was the 
result, and this was enthusiastically sup- 
ported under wise leadership, with the 
public school teachers loyally and ably 
participating, each by his or her own 
specialized contribution. 

That housing was considered of primary 
importance in the program is shown by the 
fact that the first of sixteen “things to be 
done during the first year” was: “Each 
family whitewash or paint its house, screen 
at least the cooking and eating quarters 
against flies, set out native trees and shrubs 
about each home, and repair fences and 
gates about the yard, garden, and barn lot.” 
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The second example of what can be ac- 
complished by approaching housing im- 
provement through interest derived from 
another field is taken from Roberta La 
Brant Green’s article “Developing a Mod- 
ern Curriculum in a Small Town” in Pro- 
gressive Education for March 1936. It is 
the account of what was done at the sug- 
gestion of the English department of a 
six-year high school in a Kansas town of 
3,000 population. It seems that the 
seventh and eighth grades were given the 
choice of studying English composition 
from the text in the ordinary way or writing 
compositions based on the study of their 
homes and community. The students 
chose the newer plan and began with their 
own homes. They listed the things that 
went into houses and grouped these under 
the headings: landscaping and grounds, 
woods and wood substitutes, metals, 
finishes, lighting and plumbing, materials 
of masonry. They soon omitted the light- 
ing and plumbing because of technicalities 
which they did not understand, but the 
other topics formed the basis for a very 
interesting term’s work in English com- 
position as well as a study of the component 
parts of a house. 

The ninth grade continued the project, 
definitely choosing housing as its field of 
study. Half the class chose to study hous- 
ing from the standpoint of architectural 
aspects and community planning, while the 
other half chose utility and convenience 
as their point of approach. 

A preliminary class study of housing as a 
national and a local community problem 
brought out the following points: (a) 
Housing is a problem confronting the entire 
nation; (b) bad local housing conditions 
are apparent in the community; (c) many 
of the class live in homes without sewer 
connections and without running water; 
(d) three students were from homes where 
eight persons lived in four rooms. 
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After a discussion of housing standards 
and needs, the class listed what it thought 
were the requirements for decent, com- 
fortable living. Next it decided to make 
a house-to-house survey of the town to find 
out how near the homes came to meeting 
the standards set. After that had been 
done, the class decided what it thought 
could be done about the conditions found. 

The students secured a map of the town 
showing the location of all streets and 
houses, and each student who cared to do 
so (this part of the work was optional but 
popular) chose a section of town to canvass. 
Definite preparation was made in advance 
to insure co-operative reception in each 
home. Two class periods a week were 
given for the survey, plus time outside of 
school. 

When the canvass had been completed, 
the findings were shown on a map, and each 
student made his own interpretation of the 
results according to a plan worked out by 
the class. This plan included a discussion 
of national and local housing conditions, 
an explanation of the project and of the 
survey procedure, the findings of the survey, 
a summary, and questions requiring further 
investigation. 

Among the surprising facts discovered 
by the class were that half the families in 
town had only wood and coal stoves for 
heating, that a third of the homes were not 
connected with a city water supply, that 
more than a third had outside toilets, and 
that there were no sewer connections in 
an entire section of the town. 

The class was asked to report on its 
survey to a club of fifty leading business 
and professional men, who were interested 
in both the survey and the school program 
which allowed such an activity. The 
mayor and local housing committee asked 
for detailed copies of the findings and re- 
quested that a committee of students work 
with them on the local housing program. 
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When Miss Green wrote her story, plans 
were under way for extending sewers and 
offering special inducements to property 
owners to connect their houses with city 
water and sewer lines. 

These two co-operative projects have 
been cited in the hope of arousing in home 
economics teachers the determination and 
the imagination needed to tackle local 
school and community housing problems. 
Perhaps your home economics classes can 
draw up a school plan for a co-operative 
program in local housing improvement, 
suggesting the contribution to be made by 
each class and each subject matter field, 
from primary grades on through elementary 
school and high school. It may be that if 
a tangible plan is worked out, with sug- 
gestions on how it might be carried through, 
there will be little difficulty in obtaining 
the support of school officials and the co- 
operation of teachers in other subject 
matter fields. Many schools have already 
made a start in such a plan. 

Might we not imagine a situation in 
which housing or improved living condi- 
tions would be the theme of the entire 
school program for a year, or at least for a 
term or semester, with the classes in home 
economics taking the initiative in order to 
keep the program within the channel of 
family living interests? Classes in social 
science, English, mathematics, physics, art, 
agriculture, rural arts, manual training 
would each make a special contribution. 
A committee from all of these classes and 
from different grades might map out the 
program, with the guidance of the faculty. 
Perhaps some phases of the work would be 
shared by the elementary grades. To 
suggest only a few of many possibilities, 
students in the oral composition classes 
might present the major objectives of the 
program to the lower grades and to each 
subject matter area; art classes might pre- 
pare posters; classes in home economics 
could give demonstrations and prepare ex- 
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hibits portraying what they decide are 
reasonable housing standards to be en- 
couraged in the community. There are 
many other possible plans for co-operative 
activities between the classes. 

It is easy to imagine activities that would 
occur to girls in home economics after they 
had given due consideration to such general 
matters of housing policy as financing, 
health and sanitation, building sites, ap- 
propriate design, housing needs for normal 
living and wholesome family relationships. 
Suppose they were to work on plans for a 
house that would meet the needs of a 
representative family in the community. 
Ideas would probably turn up for special 
storage or built-in features, and these might 
serve as projects for the classes in manual 
training. The classes in vocational agri- 
culture might advise with the girls about 
soil conditions in relation to a sound house 
foundation, building materials, house con- 
struction, garden and lawn, and proper 
drainage. The social science classes might 
help by finding out about housing costs, 
obtaining figures on financial losses suffered 
by property owners or the city because of 
poor planning or of a shortsighted ex- 
tension of industrial activities into the 
residence areas. 

Every conceivable opportunity should 
be used to bring local issues to the atten- 
tion of the students. A garage or filling 
station built in a residence area; a smoke 
or noise nuisance; the dangers of heavy 
traffic in residence districts; the need for 
better garbage and trash disposal; care of 
streets and vacant lots; mosquito control; 
fire hazards; lack of adequate play space; 
aesthetic and sanitary considerations in con- 
nection with public parks, trees, and the 
care and upkeep of public buildings—all 
these are examples of the many local issues 
which could be made to give students a 
vital close-up on the housing problems of 
their own community and of what would be 
reasonable standards for housing there. 
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Up to the present, home economics in- 
struction about housing at the secondary 
level has emphasized mainly the personal 
housing needs of the student. She has been 
taught how to refinish floors and wood- 
work, decorate walls, select suitable ma- 
terials, curtain and furnish her own room. 
We have tried to help her work out the 
problem of how to obtain a place in which 
to entertain her friends or to enjoy her 
hobbies. It is generally agreed that this 
is the right way to begin, because for the 
high school girl the idea of housing is 
definitely linked with her immediate situa- 
tion and experiences. But we cannot stop 
there. Our next task is to guide her in 
viewing the subject of housing objectively. 
As an approach to this, we might help 
her build a mental concept of a house in 
which, as it were, each foundation stone 
and brick would represent a quality or a 
convenience to be expected in the reason- 
ably adequate house for the average family. 
Incidentally, this concept might serve as 
the theme for a set of posters which would 
help to stimulate the interest of other classes 
in the school or other agencies in the 
community. 

After the class had agreed as to what are 
reasonable requirements for normal family 
living and had considered the exceptions or 
modifications called for by varying needs 
and backgrounds of special groups or neigh- 
borhoods in the community, it might study 
the community to see how the houses in the 
various sections measure up to these re- 
quirements of reasonably adequate housing. 
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This kind of study would be likely to 
carry the members of the class along from 
their own personal needs to the needs of 
their own families, their neighbors, and 
the community. At this point it might 
be desirable to give the class an opportunity 
to see what the already existing agencies 
in the community, the state, and the nation 
are doing to encourage the general accept- 
ance of these minimum housing standards 
and to stimulate public support for the 
economic assistance which their adoption 
would entail. 

In such a co-ordinated school and com- 
munity housing program, the home eco- 
nomics student is stimulated by the inter- 
esting discoveries made by the other groups 
whose interests and activities dovetail into 
the unified project. This helps to moti- 
vate her as she fits her contribution into 
the larger program and watches the progress 
of the whole. 

Like all who have been thinking about 
this need for a rapid incorporation of 
housing instruction into our teaching on 
the secondary level, I plead that every 
leader in education accept his share of 
responsibility and participate actively in 
every opportunity offered for advancing 
this aspect of the educational program of 
the school and community. Specific prob- 
lems vary with the needs of the com- 
munity. In each situation the leader must 
be able to interpret the housing needs and 
their relation to the other essentials in a 
reasonably satisfactory and well-balanced 
pattern of family life. 






































APPRENTICE TEACHING IN HOME ECONOMICS 
IN GEORGIA 


JESSIE M. McVEY anp ELIZABETH TODD 






ORGIA’S program of appren- 
tice teaching in homemaking 
m@ education has aroused fairly 


inquiries received prompted the writers to 
prepare this paper. Two years’ experience 
with such a program does not justify many 
conclusions as to the value of apprentice 
teaching, but an account of the experience 
may prove suggestive to those who are 
interested in developing similar programs 
in other states. 

The expression “apprentice teaching” as 
used in Georgia means student teaching 
“off campus” under the immediate super- 
vision of a regular high school teacher, the 
student teacher taking residence in a school 
community and devoting full time to par- 
ticipation in all responsibilities of the 
homemaking teacher. Apprentice teach- 
ing is thus contrasted with student teach- 
ing “on campus” under the supervision of a 
critic teacher, the student teacher living on 
the campus and carrying two other college 
courses while participating in the teaching 
of a home economics class. Like on- 
campus teaching, apprentice teaching 
extends over a period of one quarter and 
carries a prerequisite of two courses in home 
economics education, one in curricula and 
one in methods. 

The apprentice type of student teaching 
was tried out in one center during the school 
year 1937-38 by the University of Georgia. 
Situations which encouraged the initiation 
of apprentice teaching in homemaking 
were: forced expansion, change in policies 
concerning the campus school, dissatisfac- 
tion with the scope of the experiences of 


home economics student teachers, and the 
record of success with apprentice teaching 
in agriculture. 

As the enrollment of students for teacher 
education increased (32 in 1935-36, 33 in 
1936-37, 47 in 1937-38), it became appar- 
ent that the facilities of the campus school 
were quite inadequate and that other cen- 
ters would have to be found for student 
teaching. 

Under a new administration in the Col- 
lege of Education, the campus school was 
changed from that of a practice school to 
that of a demonstration and experimental 
school. As the functions of the school 
were redefined, new policies were adopted 
concerning student teaching. 

Growing dissatisfaction with the student- 
teaching situation was due not only to the 
increase in the number of student teachers 
but also to the increasing conviction that 
the teaching experience available on the 
campus was too limited to be in any sense 
an adequate preparation for the full job of 
teaching home economics. The experience 
of each student was limited usually to one 
home economics class, to one or two areas 
of subject matter, to a fraction of responsi- 
bility for teaching, to few if any “extra” 
responsibilities, to occasional contacts with 
pupils outside of the one class, to infrequent 
contacts with faculty and parents, and to 
little participation in community life. 
Such meager experience precluded desirable 
growth in understanding pupils, community 
problems, or teaching responsibilities. 

Teacher trainers in agriculture reported 
that apprentice teaching in agriculture had 
proved satisfactory over a period of years 
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and had overcome many similar difficulties. 
They recommended the use of apprentice 
centers for student teaching in home eco- 
nomics. 

Thus, necessity for change, dissatisfac- 
tion with the current situation, and an 
example of successful apprentice work in 
agriculture simultaneously urged the find- 
ing of new places and new ways for student 
teaching. 

At the same time, and most fortunately, 
George-Deen funds made possible an ex- 
pansion of the teacher-training program, 
and provisions for apprentice teaching were 
written into the 1937-42 State Plan of 
Work for Homemaking Education in the 
Vocational Program, state supervisors and 
teacher trainers working co-operatively in 
setting up plans and policies to safeguard 
such expansion. 

During the fall quarter of 1937-38, the 
home economics education division decided 
to try an apprentice program in one center 
during the next (winter) quarter and made 
preliminary arrangements to do so. The 
state supervisor recommended a school 
which not only met the qualifications set 
up in the state plan but also was excep- 
tionally favorable for the experiment. 
The school was an apprentice center for 
agriculture education; the principal and the 
community were enthusiastic about the 
programs of agriculture and home eco- 
nomics; and the home economics teacher 
was outstanding in both ability and per- 
sonality. The home economics teacher 
trainer visited the school to explain the 
University’s need of apprentice centers and 
the tentative plans made for the use of 
centers and to invite the co-operation of 
the school in starting a program of appren- 
tice teaching. Senior students at the 
University were told of the plans being 
made and the reasons for the suggested 
changes, and student schedules were studied 
to discover which students could leave the 
campus during the winter quarter without a 
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sacrifice of courses needed for graduation. 
Two outstanding students were invited to 
participate in the experiment. Before the 
end of the fall quarter they went with the 
teacher trainer to spend the day in the 
selected school in order to become ac- 
quainted with the teaching situation and 
participate in making plans for beginning 
work. 

The two student teachers reported di- 
rectly to the center after the Christmas 
holidays and took up residence in a home 
carefully selected by the resident teacher. 
From this time on, they spent each day at 
the school participating in and gradually 
assuming the many responsibilities carried 
by the resident teacher. 

The teacher trainer from the University 
visited the center approximately once a 
week, spending the day observing and 
counseling. She attempted to teach the 
resident teacher how to be a supervising 
teacher and to guide all three individuals in 
learning as much as possible from the ex- 
perience. As the quarter progressed, the 
teacher trainer learned many things to 
guide her in making plans for future appren- 
tice work, as well as some advantages of 
this kind of student teaching. 

By the end of the quarter the success of 
the venture was evidenced in several ways. 
The enthusiasm of the student teachers 
about their work in the apprentice center 
and their conviction that they were learn- 
ing much more than their classmates, were 
communicated to friends through letters 
and on visits to the campus. As a result, 
other groups of students began to request 
the privilege of going to an apprentice 
center and took the initiative in planning 
necessary changes in their schedules. 

The supervising teacher frequently com- 
mented on how much she enjoyed the stu- 
dent teachers, how much she was learning 
as she worked with them, how inadequate 
she felt for her responsibility, and how eager 
she was to “go back to college and learn 
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more about teaching.” The enthusiastic 
approval of the high school faculty and their 
desire to have the school used the next 
quarter for the training of other student 
teachers of home economics seemed to evi- 
dence satisfactory adjustments of all con- 
cerned. 

As the two students rejoined their class- 
mates during the spring quarter for the 
third required course in home economics 
education (administration of homemaking 
departments), it was evident that their 
experience in the center gave them a dis- 
tinct advantage in the discussions, since 
they showed a superior grasp of the prob- 
lems studied and could make valuable con- 
tributions toward their solution. 

As a result of the winter quarter’s experi- 
ment, plans were made to use the school 
during the spring quarter for two more 
senior students, to establish other appren- 
tice centers for use the following year, and 
to undertake changes in course require- 
ments which would make it possible for all 
future students to have this experience 
without the addition of an extra quarter. 

The increased enrollment of student 
teachers for 1938-39 in the division of home 
economics education in both the University 
of Georgia and the Georgia State College 
for Women indicated a necessity for further 
expansion of facilities for student teaching. 
During the spring of 1938, plans were made 
to secure suitable centers for the use of both 
institutions and to adjust student schedules 
so that off-campus residence would be 
possible. 

The teacher education departments of the 
respective institutions depended on the 
state supervisors to recommend possible 
centers. These recommendations included 


three lists: a list of high schools which met 
all requirements, including teachers who 
could qualify for supervision; a list of high 
schools approved in all respects except that 
of the teacher; and a list of teachers ap- 
proved for supervisory positions. 


Wher- 
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ever possible, fully approved situations were 
chosen; in other instances an attempt was 
made to assist superintendents in qualified 
centers to secure approved teachers. 

Each school designated was visited by 
the district supervisor and the head teacher 
trainer for the purpose of acquainting the 
school officials with the policies of the 
program and for a further analysis of the 
school as a suitable training center. If the 
high school visited was chosen for a center, 
a letter requesting the co-operation of this 
school with the teacher-training institution 
and including a statement of policies was 
sent to the principal and county school 
superintendent. Another letter was sent 
to the teacher of home economics advising 
her that her school was being considered as 
an apprentice center and requesting that, if 
she was interested in participating in the 
program, she attend the special course in 
supervision to be offered in the College of 
Education at the University during the 
coming summer. 

A need was felt for a special course to pro- 
vide basic preparation for the high school 
teachers who were to direct student teach- 
ers. Since the division of agriculture 
education offered such a course for the 
teachers in apprentice centers, its course 
plans were studied and faculty advice 
was sought. A western state was offering 
a course in home economics supervision for 
the summer of 1938, and plans were made 
for a teacher trainer to attend that course 
during the first term of summer school. 
The same person planned and gave a super- 
vision course in home economics education 
during the second term of summer school 
at the University of Georgia for the high 
school teachers who were to have charge of 
student teachers in apprentice centers the 
next year. 

During the school year 1938-39, twenty- 
two centers were used by the two institu- 
tions to accommodate students. The maxi- 
mum number of students assigned to a 
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center in any one quarter wastwo. Eighty- 
eight out of 120 students did supervised 
teaching in these centers. 

Careful attention was given to the assign- 
ment of students to particular centers, an 
attempt being made to put each student in 
a place quite different from her home town. 
Students were paired with careful reference 
to personal characteristics and abilities 
which would complement each other in 
such a way as to encourage optimum growth 
of each student. 

Preparation of students for experience in 
the center included careful guidance toward 
an understanding of desirable professional 
attitudes and the necessity for an objective 
point of view in personal relationships. 

Teacher trainers from each institution, 
serving as counselors, directed and super- 
vised the student teaching in those appren- 
tice centers which were co-operating with 
their respective institutions. Each coun- 
selor was responsible for not more than 
eleven centers. She made a preliminary 
visit to each apprentice center to check 
arrangements for incoming college students, 
and later visits for the purpose of guiding 
the work as it proceeded. One of her 
responsibilities was to advise with the super- 
vising teachers on guidance of student 
teachers; another, to call attention to un- 
recognized problems; another, to handle 
necessary reports and to check for approval 
necessary reimbursements to schools for 
salaries and travel of supervising teachers 
and student teachers; another, to encourage 
and assist in furthering the education of 
supervising teachers. The counselors were 
of service also to the home economics depart- 
ments of the colleges in bringing problems 
of the student teachers to the attention of 
the faculties for consideration in connection 
with changes and improvements in the 
program of work. 

At the close of each quarter, conferences 
were held for student teachers with super- 
vising teachers and teacher trainers. One 
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purpose of these conferences was to provide 
an opportunity for state supervisors to 
meet with the group to discuss policies of 
the vocational education program, co- 
operative planning with the division of 
agriculture, the adult program, the state 
home economics club program, and other 
state-wide concerns of the home economics 
teachers. Another purpose was that of 
providing a better co-ordination between 
“theory and practice” by means of discus- 
sions between supervising teachers, student 
teachers, and subject matter teachers. A 
third purpose was that of providing an 
opportunity for incoming and outgoing 
student teachers to meet with supervising 
teachers and teacher trainers to discuss the 
problems the incoming group had met. 
During the summer of 1939, a two weeks’ 
conference was called by the state super- 
visor on the campus of the University of 
Georgia for the purpose of evaluating the 
apprentice program of the past year and 
planning improved procedures for the 
coming year. Participants in this confer- 
ence were: all home economics state super- 
visors, all teacher trainers (counselors), the 
supervising teachers of 1938-39, and those 
newly elected for service in 1939-40. A 
few apprentices of 1938-39 and a few super- 
intendents from participating schools (all 
were invited) took part in the conference on 
various days but did not remain through- 
out. Since it was desirable that the char- 
acter of the meetings be determined by the 
desires and needs of the individuals within 
the group, no program was planned, but the 
head teacher trainers of the two teacher- 
training institutions gave general direction 
to plans and procedures. At the first ses- 
sion all present participated in suggesting 
and phrasing the problems for considera- 
tion. A committee was appointed to plan 
a program based on these problems and to 
form other needed committees. Mornings 
were used for committee work, and after- 
noons were given over to discussions of gen- 
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eral problems. Some of the most valuable 
results of the committee work and discus- 
sions were: a more intelligent understanding 
of the purposes of the apprentice program, 
a better idea of how to plan for the work of 
the year, and a feeling of unity and profes- 
sional friendship among the entire group. 

A look at the apprentice program for the 
past year and a half shows some outcomes 
not anticipated: the wholehearted accept- 
ance of the program by communities and 
school officials and the expression by many 
nonparticipating schools of a desire for the 
establishment of centers; the eagerness of 
students to have off-campus teaching and 
their willingness even to attend summer 
school for the sake of clearing their sched- 
ules for the experience; the development of 
more intensified co-ordination between 
subject matter divisions and the home 
economics education program; and the 
progress made toward desirable understand- 
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ing among school administrators, state 
supervisors, teacher trainers, and college 
officials. 

As the program grows and becomes in- 
creasingly effective, other outcomes may be 
anticipated. More opportunities will be 
afforded for unifying higher education and 
common school education through a greater 
number of personal and professional con- 
tacts between college and school officials; 
stimulus will be provided for more func- 
tional training in college through a better 
understanding of problems of high school 
teachers by teacher trainers and subject 
matter teachers; interest of home eco- 
nomics teachers in advanced study will be 
increased by their desire to qualify for 
supervisory positions; opportunities will be 
afforded for common understandings of 
problems and these will result in more 
intelligent planning by all concerned with 
teacher education. 
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STANDARDS AND SPECIFICATIONS FOR FOOD SERVICE 
EQUIPMENT? 


ANNA JANZEN 


ORTY or fifty years ago we had 
: little accurate knowledge of 
ed) equipment and its fabrication. 
Ranges were either of the wood 
or coal type and of specific size and design. 
Sinks consisted of soapstone or copper- or 
tin-lined wooden troughs of awkward size 
and unsanitary construction, and dishwash- 
ing machines were scarcely known. Now 
the variety in each type of equipment is so 
extensive as to size, make, and design that 
purchase presents a real problem to the 
institution administrator. The answer is 
to study the situation very carefully from 
all angles and then set up standards that 
best meet that particular situation, having 
in mind equipment that will increase effi- 
ciency, minimize labor, take the guesswork 
out of preparation, and lower the cost of 
operation and maintenance. 

Many factors influence the desirable 
standard for a given kind of equipment. 
It is important to know the type and pur- 
pose of the institution and its clientele. In 
the educational field there are college dining 
halls, cafeterias, dormitories. In the com- 
mercial field we find a vast range of hotels, 
restaurants, cafeterias, tearooms, and lunch- 
rooms. In industrial establishments there 
are other types of lunchrooms, restaurants, 
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1 Presented before the home economics in in- 
stitution administration department, American 
Home Economics Association, San Antonio, Texas, 
June 22, 1939. 

The author wishes to express her appreciation 
to the John Van Range Company of Cincinnati, 
the Stearnes Company of Chicago, and the In- 
ternational Nickel Corporation of America for sup- 
plying the information on which this article is 
based. 


and cafeterias. Food is also served in many 
welfare institutions—philanthropic, social, 
and sectarian. Obviously a charitable 
institution with simple food service or a 
penal institution with an abundance of 
labor would require different food equip- 
ment from that in an institution with a 
plentiful income and service of high quality. 
An important factor in the standard of 
equipment is the type of menu offered. 
Purchasing methods, methods of food prep- 
aration and service, variety and quality of 
food materials used—all of these must be 
considered. The size of the institution 
determines the size and amount of equip- 
ment needed. Durability and the cost of 
operation and maintenance must be con- 
sidered in relation to the size and income of 
the establishment. For example, a dish- 
machine table of improper size and arrange- 
ment often results in heavy breakage, which 
is not the fault of the machine itself. Or 
take the case of the college commons which 
used only $5 worth of bread a day but had a 
bread mixing machine that cost approxi- 
mately $1 a day to clean and operate. 
Money available for purchase is another 
factor in the amount, type, character, 
workmanship, and quality of equipment 
purchased. It is agreed by most adminis- 
trators that equipment of lasting quality is 
the most economical. The administrator 
who installed that first Monel sink was 
severely criticized for spending so much 
money for a sink, but what would her critics 
say today when the sink has been in con- 
stant use for almost thirty years with a total 
cost of $1 for repairs? On the other hand, 
if the amount of money available for equip- 
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ment is limited, certain desirable qualities 
may have to be sacrificed. 

The utilities available also affect the kind 
of equipment to be considered. If steam of 
at least ten pounds’ pressure at the equip- 
ment end is not available the year round, 
it is not advisable to have steam equip- 
ment. If the cost of electric current is 
high, electric ranges are prohibitive. 

The character and the ability of the 
worker who will operate the equipment 
should influence somewhat the type bought. 
For institutions with an abundance of 
labor at nominal cost, it might not be so 
desirable to have many laborsaving ma- 
chines. On the other hand, it might make 
for efficiency, economy of operation, and 
uniformity of results in the food service to 
put the low-type, cheap labor at some other 
type of work and have adequate equipment 
operated by intelligent, capable employees. 
A large Chicago hotel employed unskilled 
foreigners as dishwashers at about $40 a 
month on the ground that dishwashers 
didn’t need to know English. However, 
the operation of the dishwashing unit was 
not satisfactory, until, on the suggestion of 
an institution head, an experienced, intelli- 
gent American was employed at $90 a 
month as head of the unit with three able, 
English-speaking assistants in place of five 
foreigners. In one year there was a saving 
of $5,000 in breakage alone. The equip- 
ment should be so correlated that it can be 
used to its optimum point of usefulness. 
Pots, pans, and containers should be of 
standard size and fit all equipment inter- 
changeably. 

A standard for a piece of equipment must 
take account of the materials used in con- 
struction and the quality, finish, composi- 
tion, and character of the metals and their 
gauge and weight. Different metals of vari- 
ous gauges, grades, and finish go into even a 
single piece of equipment. Each may be 
very good for certain purposes but not so 


valuable for the equipment in question. 
There is a vast difference between polished 
steel and Monel or stainless for trim. All 
too many institutions have been inveigled 
into purchasing high-grade enamel-finish 
cabinets, dish warmers, and other articles 
only to find that the enamel finish is noth- 
ing more than high-grade enamel paint, 
not baked-on porcelain enamel. The differ- 
ence between high-grade and low-grade 
castings is not easily judged by appearance. 
One range will be well insulated with cold 
oven handles. Another, not so well con- 
structed or insulated, will throw off a great 
deal of heat, resulting in constant change 
of cooks and in poor service. 

The cheapest metal used in equipment is 
galvanized steel. The best grade usually 
specified is Armco, galvanized after fabri- 
cation; formerly it was riveted on 2-inch 
centers, but now it is universally electrically 
welded. A sink constructed of about 14- 
gauge Armco galvanized steel has an un- 
sanitary, unsightly life of about five years. 
A similar sink constructed of Monel or 
stainless steel would cost approximately 
three times as much and last indefinitely. 
Toncan open-hearth steel and steel contain- 
ing about 3 per cent copper and treated with 
molybdenum are available to use in place of 
galvanized iron. 

Aluminum is used extensively for uten- 
sils, steam-jacketed kettles, and steamers. 
It is only occasionally used as a sheet metal 
for equipment because it pits under certain 
conditions and dents easily. It can be 
soldered, brazed, or welded only with diffi- 
culty because of the rapid absorption of 
heat, low melting point, and rapid oxidation 
of aluminum. 

Copper was formerly more extensively 
used than at present. For counter and 
cabinet tops and coffee urns, 32-ounce cold 
rolled copper, heavily nickel-plated, should 
be designated. When copper is used for 
food utensils and steam-jacketed kettles in 
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which the metal comes in contact with 
food, it is necessary to line or coat the 
copper with block tin. 

Solid nickel is occasionally used as a 
kitchen metal and gives a beautiful job with 
long life expectancy. The piece of equip- 
ment most commonly fabricated of solid 
nickel is the steam-jacketed kettle. Spin- 
ach, greens, and cauliflower cook better in 
it than in any other metal. A steam- 
jacketed kettle mounted on the cook’s 
table is one of our prize possessions because 
cauliflower and greens can be cooked while 
the meal is in progress. Nickel is tough, 
hard, durable, and takes a good polish and 
finish; but it is not so good a heat conductor 
as is aluminum or copper, and it is much 
more expensive. 

Nickel-plating is extensively used and 
should be on a base of brass or copper, as 
one of iron or steel is not satisfactory. 

Numerous nickel alloys are used in 
kitchen equipment. Ascoloy can be easily 
spun or stamped but is inclined to rust and 
discolor and is difficult to keep polished. 
Inconel, sometimes known under the trade 
name of Ascoloy A.B.D. & E., is a nickel 
alloy consisting of 80 per cent nickel, 14 
per cent chromium, 6 per cent ferrochrome, 
and a trace of iron. 

Federated nickel consists of 20 per cent 
nickel, 64 per cent copper, 5 per cent lead, 
3 per cent tin, and 7} per cent zinc. It 
should not be used in conjunction with food 
because of its high copper and lead content. 

Monel is 66 per cent copper and 33 per 
cent nickel and has a high resistance to cor- 
rosion. It is dense, hard, and tough and 
very satisfactorily and extensively used for 
kitchen equipment. 

Chromium nickel alloy, also known as 
stainless steel, has been standardized by the 
leading steel companies to contain from 17 
to 20 per cent chromium and from 7 to 10 
per cent nickel, alloyed with iron. It is 
manufactured by the Allegheny Steel 
Corporation under the name Allegheny 
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metal; by the Republic Steel Corporation 
as KA2; by the Crucible Steel Company as 
Rezistal; and by U. S. Steel as U.S.S. 18/8. 
These products vary slightly in toughness 
and hardness, according to the grade of 
steel used and the process of manufacture— 
Bessemer, open-hearth, or puddle process. 
Another type of stainless steel is alloy 
25/12 or 25 per cent chromium to 12 per 
cent nickel. Metallurgically it is similar 
to 18/8. However, it has exceptional 
resistance to oxidation and is tougher and 
harder than 18/8. It is more difficult to 
fabricate and costs more than pure nickel. 
Stainless steel has become very popular 
for kitchen equipment; it comes in various 
finishes, for which the accepted terminology 
is: 
No. 1, Hot rolled, annealed and pickled 
No. 2, B. Full finish, bright, cold rolled 
No. 2, D. Full finish, dull 
No. 4, Standard polish 
No. 6, Standard Tampico brushed 


No. 7, High luster 
No. 8, Mirror finish 


The most beautiful finish is obtained by 
using No. 8 and giving it a scratch finish. 

By gauge is meant the standard of meas- 
ure as indicating the thickness of metal. 
At one time it was determined by the num- 
ber and thickness of the rollings. Now it 
is commonly understood to represent a defi- 
nite thickness stated in decimals of an inch. 
Industry uses different gauges for different 
metals. Iron and steel are always indi- 
cated by either Brown and Sharpe or U. S. 
Standard gauge. A few of the equivalents 
are: No. 20 gauge, 0.0375 inch; No. 18 
gauge, 0.05 inch; No. 16 gauge, 0.0625 inch; 
No. 12 gauge, 0.109 inch. These thick- 
nesses are measured by means of the mi- 
crometer and vary slightly according to 
temperature and finish. Therefore, if one 
wishes to specify an exact thickness, it 
would be well to include the words “not 
less than” with the decimal. For example, 
to specify 16-gauge steel, the statement 
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would be “To be stainless steel not less 
than 0.0625 inch in thickness” or for 12- 
gauge, “Not less than 0.109 inch.” 

Copper and brass are always indicated by 
weight per square foot, 26-ounce copper 
meaning a sheet 1 foot square and thick 
enough to weigh 26 ounces. Specifications 
for iron and steel pipe or tubing should 
state the thickness of the wall in the same 
manner as for steel and iron, but the outside 
diameter of the pipe should also be desig- 
nated in inches or fraction of an inch, } 
O.D. meaning | inch outside dimensions. 
In specifying stainless steel tubing used for 
framework of a table, one would state it 
thus: “To be constructed of 1} inches O.D. 
No. 8 finish, seamless Allegheny Steel 
tubing not less than 0.0625 inch in thick- 
ness.” For brass pipe the thickness of wall 
is given in the same manner, but the inside 
rather than the outside diameter of the 
pipe is used. 

Good workmanship is evidenced by sound 
standard of construction and by correct 
engineering and designing. These provide 
rigidity of framework, neat finish of seams, 
and careful attention to details. All cor- 


ners should be rounded, all edges smooth 
and polished, and all surfaces and corners 
so constructed that they can be easily 
cleaned. Sharp corners loaded with lead 
to make them appear rounded are signs 
of poor workmanship. On cabinets and 
warmers good workmanship is shown by 
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sliding doors that work on two-point sus- 
pension bronze rollers in double tracks with 
provision for cleanouts. Stainless steel on 
cabinets, tables, and sinks should be so 
treated and constructed that it does not re- 
verberate when struck. Joints on stainless 
steel should be welded, not lead soldered. 
Where soldering is exposed and is absolutely 
necessary, special solder adapted to and of 
like color of the metal should be used. 
Workable traps; valves suitable for the pur- 
pose intended; motors of correct size to 
carry the maximum load of the machine; 
safety devices that are really foolproof; 
corners rounded in cabinets, sinks, and 
tables; all moving parts reduced to a mini- 
mum; insulation that is adequate—these 
and other similar factors are the marks of 
good workmanship. 

After one has determined the most suit- 
able materials of construction, the proper 
gauges, and the correct design, then one sets 
about to write the specification. This 
specification would be an exact description, 
in terms of the trade, of the desired piece of 
equipment. It would specify accurately 
all dimensions, materials of construction, 
finish, gauge, workmanship, traps, fittings, 
connections, and the rest. If the equip- 
ment is properly designed and planned and 
the specification accurately and definitely 
written for the particular job in question, 
then the standard is merely a “Q.E.D.,” 
something which was to be demonstrated. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


A PRIZE-WINNING HOME PLANNED 
BY A HOME ECONOMICS 
DEPARTMENT 


DOROTHY D. OWEN 


When an entire home economics depart- 
ment co-operates in planning a model 
kitchen for the director’s new home, the 
practical results are likely to be as outstand- 
ing as the educational procedure is modern. 
This has been demonstrated in Detroit 
where home economics students at Wayne 
University who had been studying func- 
tional housing problems and the relation of 
the home to family and individual needs 
helped in planning the kitchen for one of 
the twenty houses selected for a national 
award from among hundreds of entrants in 
the 1939 “New American” home-building 
contest sponsored by the General Electric 
Company. This model, all-electric home 
was planned for and by Mrs. Frances G. 
Sanderson, head of the Wayne University 
home economics department, and was 
awarded the distinction chiefly on the 
merits of its kitchen, which is complete 
with every electrical appliance possible and 
which the students helped to plan. 

The major considerations in designing 
the home were to secure the maximum 
amount of light and space and yet require 
the minimum amount of time and energy 
for its upkeep. For five years Mr. and Mrs. 
Sanderson and their son and daughter (then 
both in high school) had been planning their 
home with the aid of their architect, Earl L. 
Confer. Mrs. Sanderson had the advan- 
tage of graduate study in this field, as well 
as early instruction from an architect 
father. The house was not planned with 
the idea of entering it in the contest, and it 


was only after it was finished and was re- 
ceiving so much favorable comment that 
the architect decided to submit the plans— 
thereby winning $1,000 in cash. Perhaps 
if other architects would take a suggestion 
from this and enlist the aid of home econo- 
mists, they too might find themselves 
designing prize-winning homes! 

The project of planning an efficient 
kitchen layout for the Sanderson family 
activities was used as a unit on kitchen 
planning by Mrs. Sanderson’s university 
class in personal and family housing prob- 
lems. The home is managed on a co- 
operative basis without a resident maid 
and with a paid helper only one day a week, 
and the students took this into account and 
also considered the responsibilities of each 
member in such a type of family life. 

The class made a list of all of Mrs. Sander- 
son’s household equipment and worked 
out the most efficient storage space for 
it—arrangement of cupboards, height of 
shelves, sizes of drawers. The students 
even cut drafting paper to the actual size 
of the planned shelf space and set the 
equipment on it to determine the best 
possible layout. 

Mrs. Sanderson then combined the sug- 
gestions made by her students with her own 
information and experience and made her 
own detailed drawings and specifications 
for the kitchen. This was not a new under- 
taking for Mrs. Sanderson, for she had 
drawn up the plans for the entire new home 
economics wing of the University, which 
includes a foods laboratory, pantry, dining 
room, laundry, dressing room, offices, and 
classrooms. 

While the house was under construction, 
the equipment class made two trips to it, 
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first to observe the rough construction of 
masonry and foundations and later to see 
the proper installation of wiring and plumb- 
ing. Since its completion the house has 
been a demonstration center for all the 
University classes in equipment, home 
management, and housing. Last year the 
men’s class in food preparation used the 
kitchen and dining room in taking their 
practical examination, which was_ the 
preparation of a buffet supper for their 
mothers and was intended to show whether 
their training in the foods laboratory car- 
ried over into the home situation. In the 
summer an advanced class in housing, 
composed of graduates, teachers, and other 
professional home economists, made two 
field trips to the Sanderson home to observe 
how it correlates good housing with family 
economic and personal needs and heard the 
architect speak on “The House and En- 
vironment—by What Standards a House 
Is Judged.” 

The purpose of the General Electric 
contest was to illustrate to the public the 
basic requirements of good construction 
and emphasize the contribution of complete 
electrification and mechanism of a home to 
the occupants’ physical and social well- 
being. The ten points on which the win- 
ning houses were chosen included location 
and architecture, sound construction and 
skilled labor, quality of materials and equip- 
ment, landscaping and interior decoration, 
sound financing, new materials, plumbing 
and sanitation, heating and air condition- 
ing, insulation and sound-deadening, and 
electrification. An outstanding home econ- 
omist, Eloise Davison, director of the New 
York Herald Tribune Home Institute, was 
one of the judges. 


Photographs and drawings of Mrs. 


Sanderson’s and other contest homes which 
might prove of value in teaching housing 
have appeared in two publications: Pencil 
Points, Vol. 20, No. 5, May 1939, published 
by Reinhold Publishing Corporation, Stam- 
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ford, Connecticut; American Builder and 
Building Age, Vol. 61, No. 3, March 
1939, published by Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Corporation, New York City 
and Chicago; and “New Ideas for Building 
Your Home,” 1940 edition, compiled by 
John Normile, director of the building de- 
partment of Better Homes & Gardens, and 
published by the Meredith Publishing 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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TRENDS IN SECONDARY SCHOOL 
CLOTHING COURSES! 


DOROTHA F. MARLOW 


What unexpected problems confront the 
beginning teacher of clothing? Do cloth- 
ing courses reflect an awareness of income 
levels of the community? Can guidance 
officers be led to realize that girls who are 
going to college also face clothing problems? 

The committee on purposes and content 
of clothing courses in secondary schools, 
appointed early in 1939, set itself the task 
of discovering the persistent problems which 
clothing teachers are attempting to solve, 
the extent to which pupil needs are used as a 
basis for curriculum planning, the purposes 
of present clothing courses, and the extent 
to which preparation for advanced clothing 
courses should affect the planning of cloth- 
ing units. 

Since a similar committee at the college 
level has been functioning for many years, 
it seemed essential first to discover whether 
there was need for articulation between the 
two levels. In 25 high schools questioned 
as to the percentage of senior girls in home 
economics classes who were planning to 
continue the study of textiles and clothing 
in college, less than 2 per cent had made 
such plans. Although these are inadequate 
data on which to base conclusions, they 


1 Based on a report presented before the textiles 
and clothing division, American Home Economics 
Association, San Antonio, Texas, June 22, 1939. 
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point to the fact that clothing teachers are 
faced with the responsibility of providing 
for most of their students all of the infor- 
mation, experience, and _ understanding 
needed to supplement home training in 
solving the clothing problems that every- 
day living presents. 

Statements of the methods by which 
needs of pupils were discovered show two 
divergent interpretations: first, methods 
which imply a recognition of actual pupil 
needs, such as interviews with student and 
parent, home visits, and _ pupil-teacher 
planning; and second, methods which 
assume pupil needs to be the amount of 
deviation from teacher-made goals, such 
as diagnostic tests, practical tests of skill, 
and familiarity with the junior high school 
course of study. 

Each co-operating teacher was asked to 
list the experiences and understandings 
growing out of her clothing courses which 
definitely contribute to the objectives of 
general education. The more than 400 
statements which were received group 
themselves into four major classifications: 


1. Choice making—for health, economy, and beauty 

a. An understanding that good taste in dress for 
any girl takes into consideration her physical 
make-up, her family income, her social 
program, and the clothing customs of her 
community 

b. Growing sensitivity to art values in clothing 
design 

c. Ability to prolong the life of clothing by 
intelligent care 

d. Ability to analyze clothing expenditures to 
determine whether each article gave satis- 
faction commensurate with its cost 

2. Problems relating to family clothing 

a. An understanding of the hygiene of clothing 
which minimizes family interference as the girl 
takes the responsibility for her own choices of 
healthful clothing 

b. An understanding that family ideals and plans 
necessarily control the amount that a girl can 
spend for clothing 

c. A desire to raise family clothing standards by 
making over clothing, by mending, and by 
assisting in the care of younger children’s 
clothing 
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3. Relation of the individual consumer to larger 

economic problems 

a. Intelligent use of labels in buying 

b. Experience in evaluating the truth of ad- 
vertisements 

c. Knowledge of vocations related to the cloth- 
ing industry, with training and qualifications 
necessary 

d. Knowledge of recent legislation and fair trade 
agreements of interest to the consumer buyer 
of clothing 

4. Emotional concomitants 

a. Enjoyment of the opportunity for creative 
expression 

b. Enough security in the rightness of one’s own 
judgment that one will not be obliged to 
follow the crowd in foolish clothing fads 

c. Realization that striving for beauty in 
simple things can be an inexhaustible source 
of happiness 

d. Understanding that one must not rely on 
clothes alone for social approval and recog- 
nition 


Another question sought to discover the 
persistent problems which the clothing 
teacher at the secondary level is facing daily 
and attempting to solve. Four major 
teacher needs emerge from the replies: 


1. The need for help in planning clothing units for 
students from “relief” and low-income groups 

2. The need for guidance in acquiring more sym- 
pathetic understanding and skill in handling 
human relationships 

3. The need for education of administrative 
officers in the purposes of home economics 
courses today. The following quotations il- 
lustrate this: “The difficulty of teaching selec- 
tion, buying, and alteration problems and still 
having time to produce the big ‘evening style 
show’ that my community expects.” “The 
problem of having my students exploited to 
make costumes for every school production 
(this goes under the name of co-operation).” 

4. The need of a clearinghouse for new problems of 
curriculum content and evaluation. The plans 
of the division of textiles and clothing for small 
discussion groups within each state will serve 
this purpose if clothing teachers will participate 
actively. 


Although the committee has drawn few 
conclusions from data collected during this 
first year, it is evident that the “sewing 
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class” has gone thé way of the sampler. 
The clothing course which considers the 
clothing needs of the individual in relation 
to the family situation, which recognizes 
the responsibility of the consumer buyer 
for intelligent choice making, and which 
assumes responsibility for acquainting the 
student with larger socioeconomic issues 
relating to clothing and textiles—this is a 
reality in some communities. 

The committee is continuing its study 
and will welcome the help of clothing 
teachers in secondary schools. Anyone 
willing to co-operate is requested to write 
to the chairman, Mrs. Dorotha F. Marlow, 
3594 Cummings Road, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio. 


$ 


REPORT OF THE TEXAS COM- 
MITTEE ON THE STANDARDIZA- 
TION OF CONSUMERS’ GOODS 


MARY ANNA GRIMES 


In 1938 the committee on the standardi- 
zation of consumers’ goods of the Texas 
Home Economics Association' made a 
study of the degree to which the Federal 
Trade Commission rulings on rayon have 
been carried out in labels, advertisements, 
displays, and through salespeople in local 
stores. Students in home economics classes 
collected the information used in the study. 

Of the 130 labels on outer garments, 96 
per cent carried trade names, but only 50 
per cent were correctly labeled according to 
the Federal Trade Commission rulings. 
The word “rayon” was omitted from 34 per 
cent of the labels, and on 16 per cent it was 
displayed in too small type. Laundry 
instructions were given on 48 per cent. 

Of the 205 undergarments considered, 
41 per cent were correctly labeled. Of the 


1 A report of earlier work of the Texas committee 
appeared in the JourNAL oF Home Economics 
for May 1938, page 293. 
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labels on them, 49 per cent did not state 
that the material was rayon. Of the 
garments correctly labeled, 39 per cent 
came from chain stores, 38 per cent from 
privately owned stores, and for 23 per cent 
the source was not given. 

Of the 191 fabrics in the study, only 52 
per cent were labeled correctly. The word 
rayon was omitted entirely from 31 per cent. 
Of those correctly labeled, 31 per cent were 
from individually owned stores and 12 per 
cent were from chain stores, while for 56 
per cent no source was given. 

Sixty-six stores (mainly in towns having 
a population of from 4,000 to 15,000) were 
reported on with respect to the manner in 
which fabrics were displayed. Rayon was 
displayed on separate tables in 68 per cent 
of these stores, but more than one-third of 
these tables had misleading signs, such as 
“silks,” “crepes,” or “‘satins.” Thirty-two 
per cent of all stores had rayons displayed 
on the same tables with silk, linen, and 
cotton fabrics. 

Of the 244 newspaper advertisements 
studied, 64 per cent were for garments and 
36 per cent for fabrics. Of the garments 
advertised, 102 were from privately owned 
and 47 from chain stores. Of these, 58 per 
cent of the privately owned and 83 per cent 
of the chain-store garments were adver- 
tised correctly. All of the 43 magazine 
advertisements examined were found to be 
correct according to the rulings of the 
Federal Trade Commission; and 44 per cent 
of them mentioned the kind of rayon, for 
example, viscose or acetate. 

The percentage of garments reported as 
correctly labeled was higher in November 
than it had been in May, which leads to the 
hope that improvement is under way. 
However, there was no corresponding im- 
provement in advertisements. 

One committee member reported that in 
her town it was found that the labels had 
been removed from the goods before they 
were placed on sale in 76 per cent of the 
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cases. When the labels were obtained and 
examined, the word rayon was found on 88 
per cent. This indicates, as do the reports 
from other towns, that the manufacturers 
are often thwarted in their efforts to inform 
the consumer by the stores which sell their 
goods. 

Another committee member reported 
that the stores she visited said people in 
the moderate-income group are better in- 
formed about rayon than are those in either 
the high- or low-income group. Four stores 
reported prejudice against rayon on the 
part of the customers; this was much more 
marked in the case of dresses and yard goods 
than of undergarments. Most of these 
stores gave information about rayon mate- 
rial only when asked; many gave incorrect 
information; and very few had rayon goods 
displayed correctly. 

Of particular interest are some of the 
reports by the students who visited stores 
in connection with the study: 


I was taken into the stockroom where the rayon 
tags were being removed and plain tags puton. No 
sign of rayon appeared anywhere. The saleswoman 
said customers were not interested in what was in a 
dress; all they wanted to know was how it would 
wear, whether it would shrink, and the price. 


I asked the saleswoman why they didn’t use the 
word rayon on their signs and she said, “It is easier to 
fool the people if the signs are not used. Some look 
so much like wool that a customer comes in, feels of 
the material, thinks it has wool in it, and buys it, 
but if the sign rayon appeared the customer would 
never be attracted by it.” 


One saleswoman admitted that all rayon fabrics 
had been rewound on boards on which the rayon 
label did not appear. When asked, she said that the 
fabrics were rayon, but remarked that they didn’t 
have to display the word rayon unless they wanted 
to but must tell the truth if the customer asked. 


One store manager stated that he will not allow 
any tag or label of any kind to stay on his mer- 
chandise—that he is interested in showing only 
his own name. 
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From this study certain facts seem evi- 
dent. Only partial, if any, compliance is 
found in newspaper advertisements; but 
those in magazines are in general satis- 
factory, probably because they are spon- 
sored by larger stores and manufacturers 
with trained personnel. Chain stores make 
their advertising of rayon comply more 
completely with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission rulings than individually owned 
stores; this is probably due to control from 
a central office. Manufacturers are com- 
plying with the rulings of the Federal 
Trade Commission to a much greater 
extent than retailers. Retailers apparently 
think the rulings of no importance, perhaps 
because there has been no checking or super- 
vision of their compliance. There is still 
intentional misrepresentation of rayon con- 
tent on the part of both store owners and 
their salespeople. Many still have “silk 
sales” of rayon dresses. Very few sales- 
persons know much about rayon, but those 
most familiar with rayon have most respect 
for it. Not one was reported to have 
volunteered the information that a fabric or 
garment was rayon, nor have many heard of 
any official rulings on rayon. There has 
been improvement in labels provided by 
manufacturers within the last few months, 
but little improvement in the attitude of the 
retailers and in their compliance with rul- 
ingsonrayon. There is great need for edu- 
cating store owners, salespeople, and con- 
sumers concerning rayon. 

The committee recommended that each 
member of this association consider it her 
duty: to inform herself of the relative merits 
of textile fibers for the uses to which they 
are to be put; to ask the fiber content of all 
textiles she purchases; to read labels care- 
fully and to ask for those that have been 
removed and for needed information not 
given; to read all advertisements critically; 
to give condemnation and commendation 
where deserved; and to miss no opportunity 
of letting it be known that she wants and 
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expects to receive sufficient information 
about the goods she buys to make her a 
good buyer. 

Among suggestions from the committee 
for further work were the continuation of 
the present study and the inclusion of other 
rulings of the Federal Trade Commission 
on silk and woolen goods and shrinkage; a 
study of the information given on labels 
with respect to finishes; and a study of the 
grading of butter, eggs, and other food 
products with the idea of making informa- 
tion on gradings more available to the 
small-town consumer. 


¢ 
SIXTEENTH DECENNIAL CENSUS 
GROFF CONKLIN 


1940 is to be the Year of Counting, the 
year when America takes stock of itself. 
The Bureau of the Census, celebrating the 
150th anniversary of the first canvass of 
population back in 1790, is directing the 
conduct of seven separate exhaustive sur- 
veys of different aspects of American life: 
population, housing, agriculture, manu- 
factures, business, mines and quarries, and 
irrigation and drainage. The first three 
commence on April 2, when 130,000 
enumerators go out into the highways and 
byways of the country and take down 
records of those aspects of the United 
States; and the last four got under way on 
January 2, when 6,500 other workers 
started their task of surveying the more 
specialized sectors of the American physi- 
ognomy. 

Two major subjects covered in the April 
censuses will be of special interest to 
JouRNAL oF Home Economics readers. 
The first of these is the question of income. 
For the first time in census history, accu- 
rate data are to be collected on the wage or 
salary incomes of all the American people. 
The second subject is housing. This again 
is an addition to census undertakings; the 
special housing census will really offer 
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students of the American home a detailed 
picture of what that home is like. Many 
other parts of census work will prove of 
value to the home economist, but a ma- 
jority of them are the same as in the last 
decennial census, with which most readers 
are familiar. 

The broad aspect of housing is one which 
has its greatest appeal to city planners, 
mass-housing students, and regional plan- 
ning agencies. However, information is to 
be gathered by this new census which will 
have especial value for anyone interested in 
home economics. Dwelling units are to 
be analyzed, as well as whole buildings; 
thus, flats, apartments, and lodging houses 
(unless classified as semi-hotels or hotels) 
will all be studied, as well as individual 
buildings. In each examination of a prop- 
erty unit, general data on the age, type of 
construction, number of rooms, and need 
for repairs will be collected; exact figures 
on rentals, or on mortgages if the property 
is owned, will be obtained. Inside the 
house the census takers will make a survey 
of the extent of modernization and the 
exact status of the equipment. Nearly 
everything under this head will be cov- 
ered—types of heat and heating equipment, 
water service, sanitary and other plumbing 
fixtures, refrigeration data, and so on. 
Lastly, a special record will be kept of the 
number of persons actually living in the 
dwelling unit, and a table will result which 
will indicate for the first time the extent of 
dangerous overcrowding in the homes of 
America’s underprivileged. 

For unoccupied dwelling units, these 
facts will be collected from neighbors, jan- 
itors, and other sources. The only actual 
omissions from the tabulations on unoccu- 
pied dwellings will be rental or mortgage 
information and items on refrigeration, 
heating, radios, and cooking. Studies of 
this vacant-dwelling information, from the 
point of view of age as well as of esti- 
mated rental value of units, will offer 
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students some indications of the need for 
modernization of our housing plant and also 
for deflation of real estate values. 

The new income questions on the popu- 
lation schedule hold the greatest interest for 
practically every student of American 
problems. It is remarkable that a country 
of this size and advanced civilization should 
know so little about the actual per capita 
and per family incomes of its inhabitants. 
There have been various and sundry sample 
analyses, sectional canvasses, mail censuses, 
and the like taken by one or another organi- 
zation, some scientific, some the opposite. 
Even the most scientific, however, have 
never had the imprimatur of absolute 
completeness. Quantitatively complete fig- 
ures on the subject have been needed for 
decades, and the Bureau of the Census is 
about to get them. 

The specific questions on income are 
simple. The first is: “Amount of money 
wages or salary received’ (during the 
previous calendar year, 1939). The second 
is: ‘Did this person receive income amount- 
ing to $50 or more from sources other than 
money wages or salary?”” Although in the 
second question no actual differentiations 
will be made between farm and nonfarm 
income other than money wages or salary, 
the Bureau will have record of all answers 
given by farmers and will handle the returns 
accordingly. Actually, the net result of 
these questions will be a tabulation of the 
average income of a majority of the coun- 
try’s working population. The data will 
be arranged for publication under such 
headings as family units with the number in 
the household working and total income of 
each member, and as correlations with 
unemployment or part employment infor- 
mation for the individuals reporting earn- 
ings. Students will thus have a remarkably 
complete and useful presentation of Amer- 
ica’s income levels; also authoritative data 
on which to base estimates of standards of 
living and needs for income supplements 
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from surplus food piles or federal funds 
and to plan for social welfare, hospital and 
medical equipment increases, and child 
health facilities. Correlation of figures on 
overcrowding from the housing census with 
income data from these new questions on 
the population census will also result in 
some very valuable facts for every student 
of American welfare. . 
Although these are but two of many 
innovations in the new censuses, they are 
beyond question the most important to 
everyone interested in the betterment of 
American conditions and in the improve- 
ment of the American standard of living. 


¢ 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERS AND 
RURAL HOUSING 


MARY ROKAHR 


Rural house modernization was one of 
the problems discussed by the American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers at the 
meeting held from December 4 to 8 in 
Chicago, Illinois. The theme of the confer- 
ence was “Correlation of Farm House 
Modernization Work,” and the talks in 
several division meetings stressed remodel- 
ing and repair work rather than new build- 
ing, because only a few farm families are 
each year concerned with the latter. 

Deane G. Carter, professor of agricultural 
engineering at the University of Arkansas, 
in a carefully prepared paper on “Problems 
and Progress in Low-Cost Housing” sum- 
marized the characteristics needed for low- 
cost rural housing as (1) fitted to the 
economic levels, in a cost range of from 
$500 to $2,000; (2) restricted in size, quality, 
and equipment to the farmer’s ability to 
pay; (3) representing adequate planning, 
low-cost labor, and lower grades of ma- 
terials; (4) including some contribution of 
goods and services by the family that is to 
live in it; and (5) financing by some plan 
within the means of the low-income family. 
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H. E. Wichers, rural architect at Kansas 
State College, called attention to the im- 
portance of improving rural homes by 
reiterating the statement, ‘“‘People are more 
important than cows.” In designing farm- 
houses, Mr. Wichers urged the use of what 
he called the “big three”: (1) entrance to 
the house opening on the drive, (2) work- 
raom separate from the kitchen, (3) a 
central rear hall. 

Two thought-provoking papers on the 
appraisal and valuation of farm building 
gave a glimpse into the future when farms 
will not be appraised by land values alone 
but rather by adequacy of farm buildings, 
including the house, and by the quality of 
land in relation to farm and home manage- 
ment plans. 

Talks on rural farm and house wiring 
brought out new techniques, and frequent 
mention was made of happier lives as a 
result of the installation of electricity. 

Co-ordination of rural house moderniza- 
tion work with home economics was often 
commented on, and several members of the 
agricultural engineering group voiced the 
hope that joint committee activities could 
be developed between the American Home 
Economics Association and their Society, 
especially if a rural slum clearance program 
materializes in 1940. 

The next meeting of the Society will be 
in June 1940 at the Pennsylvania State 
College. 


¢ 


SCHOOL-LUNCH CONFERENCE 


MABELLE S. EHLERS 


A conference for school-lunch managers 
was held in November at Michigan State 
College under the aegis of the institution 
administration department of the home 
economics division of the College. 

Since the untrained operator seemed to 
need help most, the program was planned 
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with her in mind; but it was hoped that it 
might also furnish inspiration to the more 
experienced manager as well. 

The Bureau of Maternal and Child 
Health of the State Department of Health 
co-operated in planning the conference and 
in giving it publicity. Letters telling 
about the conference and urging attend- 
ance, with copies of the program enclosed, 
were sent out by the Bureau to county 
school commissioners, school superintend- 
ents, presidents of parent-teacher associa- 
tions, W.P.A. school-lunch workers, and 
others likely to be interested. The con- 
ference was also advertised at the district 
meetings and the state meeting of the 
Michigan Home Economics Association. 

There were two sessions—a morning 
meeting, which included a demonstration of 
dishes suitable for school-lunch use and a 
talk on equipment, and a luncheon meeting, 
at which there was a talk on the contribu- 
tion which the school lunch might make to 
good nutrition. Samples of the dishes 
prepared at the demonstration were avail- 
able for tasting, and recipes were dis- 
tributed. Mrs. Regina Frisbie of the 
institution administration department at 
the College was the demonstrator. Mil- 
dred Jones of the same department gave the 
talk on equipment. A number of small 
pieces such as pots and pans and cutlery 
were shown, and opportunity was given to 
visit the various kitchens on the campus to 
see large equipment. Dr. Thelma Porter 
of the foods and nutrition department was 
the speaker on nutrition. 

Material distributed at the meetings 
included, besides mimeographed recipes 
for the dishes demonstrated, a bibliography 
of sources of large-quantity recipes and 
various bulletins published by the College, 
including a 4-H club bulletin on “Hot 
Lunches.” 

There were 102 people present, exclusive 
of faculty and students, at the morning 
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meeting &and 86 at the luncheon. The 
group was made up chiefly of cooks; lunch- 
room managers, who in many cases are also 
the home economics teachers in their respec- 
tive schools; members of parent-teacher 
associations, women’s clubs, and school 
boards; and a scattering of other interested 
people, including a city milk inspector. 
There was a very enthusiastic response 
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when a poll was taken as to the desire for 
the conference to be made an annual occur- 
rence. The only suggestions for future 
programs were requests for lists of inexpen- 
sive main dishes and recipes for the same. 
This request has been made on several 
previous occasions by lunchroom managers 
and seems to indicate a real need for ma- 
terial of that sort. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE JUNE MEETINGS 


All good home economists already know 
that the 33d annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association is to be 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, June 23 to 27, 
1940, with the Hotel Statler as head- 
quarters. 

The February Bulletin has shown mem- 
bers that the schedule for the meetings will 
follow much the same general plan as in 
recent years. There will be general meet- 
ings open to the public on Monday and 
Tuesday evenings, with one or two well- 
known speakers at the first and with a sort 
of forum on Tuesday, at which five or six 
distinguished guests from in and near 
Cleveland will discuss some topic of timely 
interest to both home economists and the 
rest of the educational world. 

The annual business meeting of the 
Association is to be held on Wednesday 
morning. Business is likely to be unusually 
interesting this year because it will include 
final action on the plan tentatively adopted 
in 1939 for setting up professional require- 
ments for membership. This calls for 
several amendments to the constitution. 
The proposals were described on page 577 
of the October JouRNAL, have been fre- 
quently explained in the Bulletin, and are 
being discussed at state and local meetings 
during the year. They are undoubtedly 
some of the most far-reaching changes which 
the Association has ever considered, and if 
adopted should give the home economics 
profession greater prestige and influence 
than it can attain under its present open- 
membership rules. 

Most of the routine business of the 
Association is transacted by the council or 


the smaller executive committee. The 
council is scheduled to meet on Monday 
morning at ten o’clock. This year it will 
elect a vice-president, a treasurer, and a 
councilor from a double slate drawn up by 
the nominating committee, which is already 
consulting officers of divisions, departments, 
and affiliated associations for candidates. 

The executive committee will hold its first 
session on Sunday, June 23, and will stay 
on until Friday to pick up the loose ends of 
business after the rest of the week’s work 
is done. 

The divisions and departments will each 
hold two sessions. In some cases these 
may be joint meetings at which several 
groups will consider a common problem, 
but there will be opportunity for each group 
to meet at least once by itself to take up its 
special interests and transact its necessary 
business. 

The student clubs will, as for several 
years past, have some sessions for college 
and high school clubs together and others 
for the two groups separately. The sched- 
ule will be arranged so that members of the 
college group can attend some of the meet- 
ings of the other parts of the Association. 
There will be plenty of provision for special 
educational and sight-seeing trips for the 
girls, and they will have their own hotel 
headquarters, the college group in the 
Carter Hotel and the high school group in 
the Allerton Hotel. 

The older members of the Association 
also will find many opportunities arranged 
for them to see the sights, general and home 
economical, of Cleveland and its surround- 
ings and to meet one another and their 
local hostesses in pleasant social ways. 
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Sight-seeing and sociability will be com- 
bined in a sail and supper on the Lake 
Wednesday evening—a cool and appro- 
priate substitute for the annual banquet. 

Further details of the plans will be an- 
nounced later. Meanwhile, those who 
have any idea of going are advised to con- 
sult the February Bulletin for information 
about hotels and to make their reservations 
early. The prospects are for a big crowd 
and a live and stimulating meeting. 


$ 


CONFERENCE ON WOMEN IN 
GOVERNMENT SERVICES 


On November 10 and 11, 1939, the Wash- 
ington committee of the Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations arranged 
a Conference on Opportunities in Public 
Service for the benefit of deans, placement 
officers, vocational counselors, and others 
interested in vocational opportunities for 
college-trained women. The most practi- 
cally valuable features of the conference 
were perhaps the round-table discussions of 
the opportunities for women in some twenty 
specific lines of public employment (among 
them home economics); but the addresses 
and discussions at the general session, at 
the banquet, and at two luncheons showed 
the basis of public opinion and policy on 
which public service is being developed. 
They also gave opportunity for a number of 
prominent public figures to testify to their 
interest in women as public servants, for 
example: Secretary of Labor Perkins; Hon. 
Robert Ramspeck, chairman of the Civil 
Service Committee, U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives; Miss Mabel T. Boardman, 
national officer of the American Red Cross; 
Mr. John M. Hamilton, chairman of the 
Republican National Committee; Judge 
Dorothy Kenyon of New York City. 

One luncheon was most appropriately 
devoted to the Institute and its work. The 
toastmistress was Mrs. David Cushman 
Coyle, chairman of the Washington com- 
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mittee which arranged the conference; and 
the principal talk was a delightful one about 
the origin, aims, and accomplishments of 
the Institute by Mrs. Chase Going Wood- 
house, its director throughout its ten years 
of existence. JOURNAL readers will remem- 
ber that it has owed its establishment and 
its continued financial backing to the ener- 
getic, enthusiastic work of Mrs. Catherine 
Filene Shouse, president of the board of 
directors. Its original headquarters was 
at North Carolina College for Women, but 
some years ago it moved to Connecticut 
College, New London. 

For convenience, the round-table discus- 
sions were divided between scientific 
services and economic, administrative, and 
social services, with specialists presenting 
the status of women’s employment in their 
particular fields. For example, “Home 
Economics Services” were covered jointly 
by Helen W. Atwater, editor of the 
JouRNAL OF Home Economics, and Mar- 
jorie M. Heseltine of the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau; “Standards and Engineering’’ by 
Dr. Ruby K. Worner of the textile divi- 
sion, U. S. Bureau of Standards; “Editorial 
Work and Bulletin Preparation” by Ruth 
Van Deman of the U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics. 

The proceedings of the conference carry 
the full text of all the papers presented at 
Washington. The volume may be pur- 
chased for $3 from the Institute of Women’s 
Professional Relations, Connecticut Col- 
lege, New London, Connecticut. 


¢ 


HOME ECONOMICS IN GOVERN- 
MENT SERVICES 


Most home economists would probably 
be surprised at the number and variety of 
government positions found to be open to 
women with home economics training, and 
this despite the fact that school and col- 
lege teaching were not included. In fact, 
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few if any other of the scientific services 
discussed at the Conference on Opportuni- 
ties in Public Service (see preceding edito- 
rial) compared with home economics either 
in present status or future promise. The 
major classifications under which these 
home economics positions were discussed 
were research, extension, rural home man- 
agement, public health and welfare, institu- 
tion administration—dietetics, and public 
housing. 

The main points which the vocational 
director or placement officer would wish to 
bear in mind about the home economics 
positions were thus summarized: 


For the most part, they fall into the general 
vocational fields of (1) scientific research in prob- 
lems connected with home and family life, including 
the selection and use of household goods and the 
management of the family income (consumer 
problems); (2) extension education, especially with 
rural people; (3) supervisory work with rural 
families receiving financial aid from public sources; 
(4) consultative work with public welfare agencies 
and public health authorities; (5) administration of 
food service in all types of public establishments, 
from hospitals and high schools to state prisons 
and government cafeterias. Public housing, espe- 
cially the management of housing projects, is per- 
haps a coming field. 

In the regular executive departments of the 
federal government the positions are of course 
under Civil Service and are practically all in the 
professional ratings, with the usual qualifications 
and salary scales. Numerically the lower grades of 
junior and assistant specialists are most important, 
but there are a fair number of openings in the higher 
brackets for those who prove their ability. Some 
of the federal emergency agencies not under Civil 
Service are classifying their personnel by the Civil 
Service pattern. 

It is hard to generalize about state and local 
agencies except some of those which receive federal 
aid and whose policies are to a certain extent guided 
by those of the federal government. Appointments 
to the local staff are often made locally; in some 
cases, but not all, they are subject to federal ap- 
proval. 

For many of the services, training in home eco- 
nomics is definitely required. In others, notably in 


research, training in certain physical or social sci- 
ences may be substituted for it. 
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The combination of home economics with other 
special experience or training is likely to increase 
the vocational possibilities of either alone. For 
example, this seems likely to be more and more the 
case in social welfare and public health agencies 
and perhaps also in public housing. And the home 
economist with experience and understanding of 
rural life may find opportunities in the well-estab- 
lished co-operative extension program or through 
the newer home management supervision of the 
Farm Security Administration and similar pro- 
grams. 

For the college girl who enjoys research, positions 
such as junior specialist in the federal government 
offer an excellent vocational starting point, as do 
also the research or combination research and teach- 
ing jobs in the state colleges and experiment sta- 
tions. For the one who combines home economics 
training with experience in rural life and a desire 
to “work with people,” a post as home supervisor 
may be more attractive—and probably better paid 
—than a teaching job. 

General developments which seem likely to 
increase the opportunities for home economists in 
public service are the increasing emphasis placed on 
adequate nutrition as a factor in national welfare 
and on education to secure it; the increasing recogni- 
tion of home management as a factor not only in 
satisfactory family life but also in the economic 
standing of the family; the increasing public in- 
terest in the problems of the individual consumer 
and in his education to meet them. 


To make it easier to follow the paper, 
mimeographed lists of the government 
agencies using home economics services 
were distributed to the audience. The 
remaining supply was turned over to the 
A.H.E.A., which will be glad to give them 
out on request. 


¢ 


THE BOREN BILL AND STANDARDS 
FOR CONSUMER GOODS 


Last June Congressman Lyle H. Boren 
of Oklahoma introduced into the U. S. 
House of Representatives a bill (H.R. 6652) 
whose purpose was “to aid consumers by 
setting up standards of quality based on 
performance as a guide in the purchase of 
consumer goods.” The bill was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
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Commerce, and hearings on it were held 
early in the present session, January 24 
to 27. 

Needless to say, all good home economists 
are in favor of the purpose of the bill, but 
unfortunately the means proposed for set- 
ting up the standards of quality are not in 
line with the wishes of the American Home 
Economics Association as expressed at its 
meeting last June. The legislative program 
there adopted for the current year included 
a paragraph on “support of satisfactory 
measures for the protection of the con- 
sumer,” and under it this item: 


... legislation for the development and establish- 
ment of standards of quality and performance for 
consumer goods, with the authority for fixing and 
establishing standards vested not in one govern- 
ment agency such as the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards of the U. S. Department of Commerce, but 
contributed to by the many governmental agencies 
working in this field, with final approval vested in 
large part in those bureaus long known to represent 
the consumer point of view, such as the U. S. Bureau 
of Home Economics, which has already made out- 
standing contributions to this field; ... 


The first paragraph of the Boren bill, on 
the other hand, places the responsibility for 
establishing standards wholly in the hands 
of the Secretary of Commerce and the 
National Bureau of Standards: 


... That in order to provide technical guidance as 
an aid to consumers in making purchases of goods 
for household, personal, or individual use, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, through the National Bureau of 
Standards, is hereby authorized and directed to 
establish and publish standards of quality for con- 
sumer goods (excepting foods, drugs, cosmetics, 
and other articles for which Federal standards are 
now provided by law), when in his judgment such 
standards are in the public interest. The Secre- 
tary of Commerce is further authorized to appoint 
an advisory committee to aid in selecting classes 
of goods for which consumer standards should be 
established, when he considers such assistance 
desirable. 


In appearing before the committee as 
spokesman for the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, Mrs. Harriet R. Howe 
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expressed the enthusiastic support of the 
Association for the purpose of the bill and 
the “deepest regret that we appear as op- 
ponents rather than proponents.” After 
quoting the legislative program (see above), 
she went on to say: 


One of the recent encouraging developments in 
the field of consumer standards was the formation 
several years ago by the American Standards 
Association of a committee to consider standards 
for consumer goods. An outgrowth of this was 
the organization of the National Consumer-Retailer 
Council, an organization built on the foundation of 
standards for consumer goods and made up of 
national organizations in the retailing and consumer 
field. Three national women’s organizations (the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
American Association of University Women, and 
the American Home Economics Association) com- 
prise the consumer membership. Sitting together 
at the Council table has brought these three large 
organizations into very close relationships. In 
fact, on several occasions one speaker has spoken 
for all three groups, and a number of statements of 
policy, acceptable to all three organizations, have 
been worked out jointly and submitted over the 
signature of the three organizations. [Mrs. Howe 
here introduced a brief statement of the steps which 
the three organizations have agreed must be taken 
in developing acceptable standards. ]} 

We see standard setting as a two-part job: (1) 
the work done in the laboratory and (2) that 
done at the conference table. We oppose placing 
major responsibility and final authority in this 
matter of consumer standards with any government 
agency such as the Department of Commerce, set 
up to advance the interest of “‘ income-getting” as 
opposed to “income-use.” We therefore recom- 
mend a consumer standards board or a general 
consumer committee made up of representatives 
from the government agencies working in the 
consumer field (especially Agriculture, Commerce, 
Labor, Treasury, Federal Trade Commission, Tariff 
Commission) and at least three members represent- 
ing consumer organizations, qualified by education 
and experience to represent consumer interests. 
The principal functions of this board would be: 
(1) to select classes of consumer commodities for 
which standards should be established; (2) to 
appoint commodity subcommittees (one for each 
product) representing producers, distributors, and 
consumers whose recognized technical knowledge 
would enable them to report on the scope of the 
standards and direct the development of the 
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standards; (3) to recommend a minimum number of 
product characteristics which should be considered 
in determining the standards; (4) to assign the 
work of investigation, testing, and research to the 
appropriate agency or agencies; (5) to review the 
standards proposed by such agencies and formulate 
or reformulate them in a final statement and to 
recommend their promulgation. 

We recognize the necessity of having manu- 
facturers and distributors contribute at many points 
during the process and insist that provision be made 
for this. 

The American Home Economics Association has 
been a member organization of the American Stand- 
ards Association for ten years. For a consumer 
organization with a very limited budget to pay out 
$500 annually in dues is the best evidence I can give 
you that we subscribe to the American Standards 
Association’s democratic procedure of arriving at 
standards. We still wish, if possible, to make use 
of this existing machinery, reinforcing it with a 
governmental setup and a means of getting stand- 
ards if the ASA procedure proves ineffective. 

We respectfully request that the committee give 
careful consideration to the suggestions made in 
this statement and accept them as the sincere 
convictions of a middle-of-the-road, technically 
trained group of women who submit them in the 
hope that they may contribute to the sound progress 
of standards for consumer goods. 


It is hardly expected that the Boren bill, 
either in its present form or with amend- 
ments, will be brought to a final vote at this 
session. As with other comparable meas- 
ures, any bill “to aid consumers by setting 
up standards of quality based on perform- 
ance as a guide in the purchase of consumer 
goods” is likely to be introduced and 
reintroduced in several forms before it is 
finally enacted, and the chief value of these 
first hearings probably lies in the oppor- 
tunity they give for the various parties con- 
cerned to record their opinions. In other 


words, we may be hearing of this or similar 
bills for some time to come, and the 
JourNAL hereby gives its readers the 
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opening of the story in which many of 
them may become active participants. 


¢ 
THE NEW FIELD SECRETARY 


All friends of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association were delighted when 
Gladys Wyckoff, new field secretary of the 
Association, began her work on January 15. 
As readers of the Bulletin know, she has 
been for several years assistant state super- 
visor of home economics in Kansas, and 
last November accepted the Washington 
appointment on condition that she might 
tidy up the loose ends of her supervisory 
work before leaving Kansas. 

Miss Wyckoff did her undergraduate 
work at Central Missouri State Teachers’ 
College. She holds an M.A. from the 
University of Missouri and has also studied 
at Kansas State College and the University 
of Chicago. She has had varied and inter- 
esting experience in teaching and supervis- 
ing home economics. Wherever she has 
been, she has taken active part in state and 
local home economics associations, and 
was president-elect of the Kansas Home 
Economics Association when she left that 
state. This background, together with her 
pleasant, well-poised personality and her 
quiet yet competent way of attacking a 
problem, seem admirable qualifications for 
field service by and for the Association. 

Most of her time for the next few months 
will be spent in the Washington office 
familiarizing herself with the organization 
and activities of the Association, but 
members can look forward to making her 
acquaintance at the annual meeting in 
Cleveland. And next year she will doubt- 
less swing around as many circuits and 
meet with as many associations and their 
officers as time, travel budget, and meeting 
dates allow. 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF CHANGE IN ATTITUDE TOWARD SOME 
PHASES OF HOMEMAKING 


HAROLD V. GASKILL, EVELYN ZWEMER, anp PAULENA NICKELL 
Towa State College 


some aspects of homemaking 
undoubtedly take place and 
occur at intervals throughout 
the life cycle of the family. Conversations 
of homemakers bear witness to changes in 
attitude toward many homemaking respon- 
sibilities. Anecdotal evidence is abundant 
to show the mother’s change in attitude 
toward her children when her own child 
speaks his first word, takes his first step, 
enters kindergarten, graduates from col- 
lege, and eventually presents her with her 
first grandchild. A shorter series of events 
confirms the young bride’s opinion that a 
flagging interest in meal planning and 
preparation for guests is to be discarded 
when she is impressively entertained in the 
home of her husband’s employer. This 
same young bride has more respect for 
budgets and budgeting when she finds that 
an income, hitherto judged as inadequate, 
becomes adequate under proper manage- 
ment. 

The two essential aspects of our problem 
for initial experimentation appeared to be 
(1) the measurement of attitude and (2) the 
determination of change in attitude, if a 
change occurred. For our purpose we have 
defined attitude as an habitual mode of 
regarding anything—a position indicating 
feeling toward something. The words 
“anything” and “something” of course refer 
almost exclusively to objects or situations. 
A more specific definition is given by 
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Thurstone!: “Attitude is the sum total of 
man’s inclinations and feelings, prejudices 
or bias, preconceived notions, ideas, fears, 
threats, and convictions about any specified 
topic.” 

The problem of measuring attitude in- 
volved the construction of an instrument 
for measurement. Several scales were de- 
veloped on the basis of a relatively com- 
plete compilation of random expressions, 
chance remarks, and direct statements of 
attitude toward homemaking tasks. These 
expressions of attitude were listed and 
sorted in terms of categories of all phases of 
homemaking. From this list the phases of 
homemaking about which college students 
have attitudes were isolated. The selection 
was made with the ultimate objectives of 
enabling the student to realize the possi- 
bilities of developing a complete philosophy 
of homemaking and of aiding the home 
management house adviser to improve 
techniques for dealing with individual 
students and building the program for the 
home management house. 

At the Iowa State College, home manage- 
ment experience is required of all senior 
women students who complete the require- 
ment for the baccalaureate degree in the 
Division of Home Economics, except 
married students, who may substitute cer- 
tain other courses. Prerequisite for the 


1L. L. THurstone. Attitudes Can Be Meas- 
ured. American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 33 
(Jan. 1928), pp. 529-554. 
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experience are courses in psychology, soci- 
ology, economics of consumption, child 
development, meal planning, and household 
equipment. The experience includes a 
three-credit course in general home manage- 
ment, consisting of discussions commonly 
called “lectures,” and a four-credit course 
requiring six weeks’ residence in the home 
management house. These courses are 
taken in the same 12-week quarter. During 
one half of the quarter, the student is in 
residence at the home management house; 
and during the other she attends the group 
discussions, part of the students beginning 
with one and part with the other of these 
experiences. 

The responsibility for the conduct of the 
general home management course is carried 
by the head of the department. There are 
five home management houses, over which 
the head of the home management depart- 
ment has supervision. Each student is, 
however, directly responsible to the adviser 
of the house to which she is assigned, and 
care is exercised that the student shall not 
feel this overall supervision. 

Residence in the home management house 
involves living with eight girls, an adviser, 
and an infant. The students initiate the 
plans for the organization and conduct of 
their group life while in residence and 
select activities and projects giving experi- 
ences the group feels are needed for their 
individual and group development. The 
students have charge of the infant, under 
guidance of the adviser. They are responsi- 
ble for three meals a day. The program of 
hospitality is student initiated. The resi- 
dent adviser acts as adviser, energizer, and 
teacher. 

The data discussed in this paper were 
obtained from four groups of college women 
students (60 freshman, 62 sophomore, 125 
senior, and 30 graduate students) and from 
23 young married women, 4 of the latter 
resident in Ames and 19 generally dis- 
tributed throughout the country. The 
data confirm our assumption that attitudes 
toward homemaking can be measured. 
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Primary differences, for our purposes, 
between the groups of subjects are: 


None of the freshmen had received instruction 
in any college courses in child development, family 
relationships, household equipment, home manage- 
ment, or meal planning and preparation. 

None of the sophomores had pursued any of the 
first four courses mentioned above, but some had 
started courses in food preparation. 

All of the seniors had completed college courses 
in food preparation, meal planning, household 
equipment, and child development. Some few had 
in addition courses in family relationships. 

Of the 125 seniors, 62 had completed the courses 
in home management described on page 173; 32 had 
been in residence in a home management house for 
four weeks; and 31 had attended home management 
lectures for four weeks. 

The graduate students represented baccalaureate 
training of a wide range, including liberal arts, 
teachers’ and women’s colleges, state universities, 
and others. All had had some experience in home 
economics since baccalaureate graduation. 

The married women selected had been married 
not more than 18 years, and had from 2 to 5 children 
each. Annual incomes for their families ranged 
from $2,000 to $5,000. 


The personal data on the women meas- 
ured show a wide range in background 
experiences and opinions. For example, 16 
senior and 8 freshman or sophomore 
students had lost fathers by death; 11 
senior and 6 freshman or sophomore stu- 
dents were motherless; and 201 of the 247 
undergraduate students came from homes 
unbroken by death or divorce. The age 
relationships between the subjects of this 
study and their siblings differed widely. 
Fourteen of the undergraduate students 
stated that it was their intention never toe 
marry. More than seven times as many 
seniors as freshmen and sophomores stated 
that they planned to be married within two 
years after their graduation from college. 

The problem of determining change in 
attitude was studied in terms of differences 
in attitude expressed by (1) different groups 
of women and (2) the same group after 
having different kinds of experiences. The 
choice of items for the scale to be used in 
the measurement of change in attitude on 
the part of senior students in the Division 
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of Home Economics after six weeks’ experi- 
ence in the home management house as 
compared with attitudes before undergoing 
the home management house experience, 
was therefore based on two criteria: (1) 
the subjects to be measured and (2) the 
number of major homemaking responsi- 
bilities possible to include without having 
the scale of burdensome length. 

The range of the scale involves testing 
attitudes toward 14 specific major home- 
making responsibilities: 


A. Attitudes reflecting the use of human resources 
1. Family relationships 
2. Children 
3. Personality development 
4. Hospitality 
5. Social behavior 
6. Time plans 
7. Leisure and recreation 
B. Attitudes reflecting the use of material resources 
1. Family spending 
2. Accounts and records 
3. Food and meal preparation 
4. Household buying 
5. Housework 
6. Home furnishings 
7. House and home 


The usual standardizing procedure was 
followed, in which three or four groups of 
from 20 to 30 statements regarding each of 
the 14 categories of responsibilities were 
tried out experimentally before final in- 
clusion. After the experimental tryout, 
necessary rewording, and determination of 
reliability, a total of 315 statements was 
used in the hope that at least 50 reliable and 
valid statements might eventuate for the 
final scale for the 14 categories. 

Each statement was designed to express 
an attitude concerning a homemaking 
responsibility. The general form involves 
either the expression of an opinion or state- 
ment of a quotation which is to be judged. 
The form of the scale is illustrated by the 
following statements: 


Attitude toward family relationships: (7) I enjoy 
the company of the members of my immediate 
family as much as the company of my intimate 
friends. 
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Attitude toward children: (2) I hesitate to play 
with little children and infants before other people 
because it makes me feel foolish. (20) The ideal 
home is not complete without children. 

Attitude toward hospitality: (4) I never begrudge 
the extra work that guests entail, because it is such 
a pleasure to entertain. (8) The greatest satisfac- 
tion I obtain from entertaining is the knowledge 
that my social obligations have been repaid. 

Attitude toward leisure and recreation: (1) The 
amount of leisure enjoyed by the housewife is the 
redeeming feature of housework. (14) A truly 
successful homemaker makes definite plans for her 
family’s recreational activities. 


The five degrees of attitude-reaction 
toward expressed statements were termed 
hearty disagreement, disagreement, in- 
difference, agreement, and hearty agree- 
ment. 

Results and trends. The number of 
responses of each degree made by the 
different groups of subjects to the various 
categories is shown in the accompanying 
table. 

The total number of responses given by 
300 subjects to the 315 statements of the 
scale was 94,500. These were distributed 
as follows among the five degrees of atti- 
tude: hearty disagreement, 9,869; disagree- 
ment, 23,388; indifference, 9,007 ; agreement, 
34,595; hearty agreement, 17,641. These 
figures, together with data below, show a 
relatively normal distribution of range in 
degree of attitude. 

There are other evidences of reliability. 
Of the 315 statements, 240 evoked attitude 
responses in all of the five degrees of reac- 
tion; 54 were in no case judged with “hearty 
disagreement”; 12 received not a single 
“hearty agreement”; and one failed to 
receive a Single reaction of indifference. 

The number chosen as the differential 
item was 150, or half the number of subjects 
rating the scale. Of the 315 statements, 
202 have differential items greater than 150. 
This leaves 113 statements with attitude 
responses distributed in such a way that no 
one of the five degrees of responses received 
more than 150 responses from the entire 
group of subjects. Statements for which 
some one degree of response has a significant 
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differential (150 or less) occur in each of the 
14 categories. For example, we find sig- 
nificant differentials for 13 of the state- 
ments under family relationships, 13 under 
personality development, 6 under food-meal 
preparation, and 10 under house and home. 

Twenty-seven statements were reacted 
to in such a way that the frequency dis- 
tribution of attitude responses shows ap- 
proximately the same number in agreement 
(A. + H.A.) as in disagreement (D. + 
H.D.) with the statements. In respect to 
only a few items was the indifference re- 
sponse more frequent than either agree- 
ment (A. + H.A.) or disagreement (D. + 
H.D.). 

An indirect evidence of change in attitude 
may be obtained from some types of group 
comparisons. Data presented here, of 
course, do not give complete and valid 
evidence that changes in attitude toward 
homemaking are solely the result of college 
courses; but interesting inferences may be 
drawn quite legitimately. When responses 
by 125 senior women are compared with 
responses by 122 sophomores and freshmen, 
the samples are sufficiently large, random, 
and unbiased to provide such evidence. 
The samples from the graduate and married 
categories, on the other hand, are insuffi- 
cient for randomness but are reliable as 
indication of trends, if these exist. 

Significant differences are found when 
comparisons are made between reactions of 
the two main groups—the freshman-sopho- 
more group and the senior group. The 
freshman-sophomore group gave a much 
larger proportion of reactions of indifference 
than the senior group. Conversely, the 
seniors gave a larger proportion of responses 
indicating agreement and disagreement 
than the freshmen and sophomores. 

When each of the 14 homemaking re- 
sponsibilities is considered separately, we 
find a similarity of reaction on the part of 
the two undergraduate groups to the cate- 
gories of children and family relationships 
(see scale on page 175), except that in the 
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category of family relationships, more 
“agreement” than “hearty agreement” 
responses were registered by seniors, while 
in the freshman-sophomore group, this was 
reversed. The variations of responses be- 
tween the groups of graduate women and 
married women were more marked than 
the variations between the two larger, 
undergraduate groups. The _ graduate 
women tended to endorse statements with 
“hearty disagreement” or “hearty agree- 
ment” more often than did the married 
women. The married women gave a larger 
number of responses of “indifference” to- 
ward the statements concerning family 
spending and household buying than did 
the graduate students, but to all of the 
other responsibilities the married women 
gave fewer responses of indifference. 

The attitudes of the different groups can 
be most clearly differentiated, however, by 
analyzing responses to each separate state- 
ment. Degree of change in attitude is 
indicated by a comparison of the frequency 
distribution of responses among the five 
degrees of the scale. A difference of ten 
in the frequency distribution was arbi- 
trarily adopted as the minimum limit for 
determining which variations are to be 
considered as “noticeable.” 

In responses to 59 of the 315 statements, 
the senior group indicated more variation 
of emphasis between agreement and dis- 
agreement than did the freshman-sopho- 
more groups. Variations such as those 
here noted—between groups of different 
academic maturity—indicate a change in 
attitude which has occurred as a result of 
influences operative during the years of 
college residence. In another paper we 
hope to show, in addition to the concomi- 
tant variability, a definite causal relation- 
ship between change in attitude and kind 
of classroom and home management house 
experience. 

Examples of the kinds of statements for 
which notable variation occurs between the 
senior and freshman-sophomore groups are: 
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Family relationships. (3) ‘“Extraordinarily 
gifted women may successfully combine home- 
making and a career.” Twenty-three seniors re- 
turned larger number of agreement responses than 
did the freshman-sophomore group. 

(24) ‘True marriage is an exclusive and intimate 
friendship, undertaken as a lifelong enterprise, and 
compelling in its loyalties, so that the individual 
will, if necessary, sacrifice everything toit.”” Seven- 
teen seniors returned smaller number of agreement 
responses than did the freshman-sophomore group. 

Children. (3) “It is fun to teach a little child 
to make faces. His grimaces are amusing to me.” 
Eleven seniors returned smaller number of agree- 
ment responses than did the freshman-sophomore 
group. 

(10) “The trouble and work of caring for little 
children far outweigh the joy and happiness they 
give me.” Ten seniors returned larger number of 
agreement responses than did the freshman-sopho- 
more group. 

Social behavior. (2) ‘I agree with the old adage 
that ‘fine manners make the man.’” Eighteen 
seniors returned smaller number of agreement 
responses than did the freshman-sophomore group. 

(10) “Not enough attention is given to teaching 
college students conventions and graces.”” Twenty- 
one seniors returned larger number of agreement 
responses than did the freshman-sophomore group. 

Leisure and recreation. (13) “I do not plan for 
my hours of recreation; I let chance bring me what- 
ever may come to fill my leisure time.” Nineteen 
seniors returned smaller number of agreement 
responses than did the freshman-sophomore group. 

(16) “I believe that I could profit by a program 
of carefully planned recreation.” Twenty-two 
seniors returned larger number of agreement re- 
sponses than did the freshman-sophomore group. 

Housework. (18) “Homemaking is the most 
interesting and challenging career I can imagine.” 
Eighteen seniors returned larger number of agree- 
ment responses than did the freshman-sophomore 
group. 

(24) “I find that giving clear directions to a paid 
household worker is almost as difficult as doing the 
work myself.” Thirty-nine seniors returned 
smaller number of agreement responses than did the 
freshman-sophomore group. 


These examples are typical of the kinds 
of variations in the responses made by 
groups of different maturity. 

Many inferences may be drawn from 
these data. One is that a sophistication 
becomes apparent as college women progress 
toward academic maturity, gathering more 
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information and forming more opinions, 
and that new types of judgments come to 
take the place of less mature ones. In the 
first example given above, more of the 
mature group agree that homemaking and 
a career may be successfully combined. 
This attitude is paradoxically both a less 
romantic or less sentimental attitude and 
more romantic. At 20, youth feels assur- 
ance of its own ability, while academic 
maturity increases the tendency toward 
more romantic approach to professional 
attainment. Less paradoxical is the fact 
that more of the freshmen and sophomores 
adhere to the view that the individual could 
“sacrifice everything” for true marriage. 
More of the mature than of the younger 
women agree that the trouble and work of 
caring for little children far outweigh the 
joy and happiness obtained, though a con- 
siderable majority in both groups disagreed 
(D.+ H.D.). Any majority agreement on 
this point raises the question of the part 
that college experience plays in such an 
attitude. Changes in attitudes regarding 
children which occur later in the lives of 
these women will be measured, if the present 
plan is followed to ask again in 1944 for an 
expression of attitude from as many of the 
group as can then be reached. 

The investigator must indeed proceed 
cautiously in making inferences regarding 
the changes in attitude and the kinds of 
changes, as well as in attempting explana- 
tory descriptions of the changes. The 
question of emotionally toned words and 
phrases in the scale immediately suggests 
itself. The writers feel that two types of 
data furnish evidence in point: (1) the 
preliminary tryout, testing, and standardiz- 
ing of the scale, and (2) the item analysis 
of the scale. For example, the analysis of 
responses to the statement “The trouble 
and work of caring for little children far 
outweigh the joy and happiness they give 
me,” to be published completely in another 
paper, shows the following reactions: from 
freshmen—H.D. 34, D. 17, I. 3, A. 2, H.A. 
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4; from sophomores—H.D. 31, D. 20, I. 5, 
A. 2, H.A. 4; from freshmen and sopho- 
mores together—H.D. 65, D. 37, I. 8, A. 4, 
H.A. 8; from seniors—H.D. 65, D. 35, I. 3, 
A. 6, H.A. 16; from graduate students— 
H.D. 15, D. 9, I. 3, A. 1, H.A. 2; from 
married women—H.D. 16, D. 3, I. 0, A. 1, 
H.A. 3; from all groups together—H.D. 161, 
D. 84, I. 14, A. 12, H.A. 29. 

The question of sincerity and the degree 
of thoroughness and of frankness on the 
part of those responding to a scale for 
attitudes also rises when interpretations 
are made. To help control this the present 
investigators used devices such as arranging 
classroom situations in which the regular 
instructor was present during the marking 
of the scale and having the house adviser 
aid in presenting the scale to the women; 
and on the whole, we feel that sincerity was 
obtained and the sometimes irresponsible 
aspect of anonymity minimized. 

The results of this part of our study seem 
to warrant the conclusion that as college 
women progress toward academic maturity 
their responses are characterized, when 
compared with those of academically less 
mature women, by: (1) a greater proportion 
of attitudes of agreement or disagreement 
and a smaller proportion of attitudes of 
indifference; (2) a smaller total number of 
agreement responses and a larger total 
number of disagreement responses. In 
some areas the amount of change of attitude 
varies during the period between freshman- 
sophomore days and the last quarter of the 
senior year. 

Summary and suggestions. Attitudes to- 
ward homemaking are amenable to meas- 
urement and evaluation. Changes in 
attitude, therefore, may also be measured. 

We have attempted to construct an 
instrument for measuring attitudes of 
college women toward homemaking. A 
statement scale, to be scored in terms of 
five degrees of “attitude toward,” was 
standardized. Data are presented from 
scales reacted to by 122 freshman and 
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sophomore, 125 senior, and 30 graduate 
women students, and by 25 married women. 
Evidence of change in attitude toward some 
homemaking responsibilities is presented, 
and this change is positively related to 
progress in academic maturity. 

Perhaps the most significant suggestion 
for the further use of such scales for attitude 
measurement is their application in evaluat- 
ing the results of education in home eco- 
nomics. More and more generally the 
objectives of such education are being 
stated in terms of skills in reasoning, skills 
in the formation of attitudes and judg- 
ments—actual changes in the behavior of 
students—rather than in terms of informa- 
tion imparted. To evaluate educational 
results, then, we must have devices for the 
measurement of behavior changes. A scale 
for measuring attitudes, such as that 
described here, lends itself as an instrument 
for evaluating educational outcomes. 

We have alluded to further investiga- 
tions—measurements of attitudes held by 
our present subjects five years hence, and 
continued measurements of change in atti- 
tude after home management house experi- 
ence. Further refinement of our present 
scale undoubtedly can be attained, as well 
as the development of additional alternative 
forms. A comparison of trends in attitudes 
held by women in liberal arts colleges as 
contrasted with attitudes of women in a 
curriculum in home economics should be 
made. High school seniors and groups of 
newly married women could contribute to 
the data necessary for establishing control. 
And finally, there is need to develop a scale 
which could be used to measure the atti- 
tudes of an individual toward homemaking. 
Our feeling at present is that the develop- 
ment of a formula, in some ways similar to 
Thurstone’s formulae for attitudes toward 
the church,? provides the most promising 
approach. 

2L. L. Tourstone and E. J. Coave. Measure- 
ment of Altitude. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1929, pp. 22-35. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
NEW BOOKS 


Housing for the Machine Age. By CLARENCE 
ARTHUR PERRY. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1939, 261 pp., $2.50. 

The title of this book expresses the author’s 
belief that for satisfactory living under present 
industrial conditions and with transportation 
and general social conditions what they are, we 
need not merely to abolish slums but to provide 
decent low-cost housing in carefully planned 
neighborhood units. After discussing why our 
development in the production of housing lags 
so far behind that in automobiles, for example, 
he turns to what he calls the “neighborhood 
unit”? scheme; describes the principles which 
should govern its size, boundaries, open spaces, 
sites for institutions and shops, and street 
systems; takes up the development of units 
made up of single-family dwellings, then of 
apartment-house units; considers the questions 
of acquiring land and of suitable housing design 
and construction at low cost; and finally traces 
the history and significance of the unit idea. 
Cases are cited and many illustrations are 
shown of housing developments in which the 
unit idea has been followed in this and other 
countries. 


Public Housing in America. Compiled by M. 
B. ScHNAPPER. New York: The H. W. 
Wilson Company, 1939, 369 pp., $1.25. 
Brought together here are selections from 

books and articles dealing with housing in 
general and with the pros and cons of public 
housing programs in the United States. Al- 
though intended primarily as a debater’s 
manual, the collection would be useful in any 
library used by nontechnical students of 
housing. 


Your Child’s Food. By Mrrtam E. Lowen- 
BERG. New York: Whittlesey House, 
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McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1939, 299 

pp., $2.50. 

This illustrated handbook of practical sugges- 
tions for mothers, nursery-school workers, and 
others responsible for children’s food is a re- 
vision and enlargement of Food for the Young 
Child, which was noted in the JourNAt for 
April 1935. As assistant professor of foods and 
nutrition and child development at Iowa State 
College, the author has firsthand experience 
with the situations which the book discusses. 


Accepted Foods and Their Nutritional Signifi- 
cance. Containing Descriptions of the 
Products Which Stand Accepted by the 
Council on Foods of the American Medical 
Association on September 1, 1939. Chicago: 
American Medical Association, 1939, 492 
pp., $2. 

The foods accepted by the Council are here 
listed and classified under the usual heads 
(fats and oils, fruit juices, canned and dried 
fruits, grain products, infant foods, etc.). 
Each classification is briefly discussed, par- 
ticularly in relation to the points considered 
by the Council. The work of the latter is 
described in the opening section. 


Vitamin D. By C. I. Reep, H. C. Struck, 
and I. E. Steck. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1939, 389 pp., $4.50. 

The chemistry, physiology, pharmacology, 
pathology, and experimental and clinical in- 
vestigations of vitamin D are tentatively 
summarized by physiologists connected with 
the University of Illinois. The purpose of 
the authors is to provide a comprehensive and 
reliable but not too technical treatment of the 
subject and thus to counteract the dangers of 
unscrupulous promotion of the vitamin as a 
curative or prophylactic food ingredient. 
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World Wide Cook Book. By PEARL V. METZEL- 
THIN. New York: Julian Messner, Inc., 
1939, 681 pp., $3. 

A well-known writer on culinary subjects 
who has herself traveled and lived in many 
parts of the world has here brought together 
over 500 authentic and characteristic recipes 
from 72 countries, all of them tested in an 
American kitchen. The section devoted to 
each country is introduced by a page or two 
about its dietetic and culinary peculiarities; 
there is a guide for purchasing ingredients not 
usual in the United States; and the recipes are 
indexed according to both countries and the 
usual cookbook classifications, from “appetiz- 
ers” through “vegetables.” 


How’ll You Have Your Eggs? By ANN FRASER. 
New York: Loker Raley, 1939, 56 pp., $1. 
Two hundred recipes for preparing eggs, 

with a complete and classified table of con- 

tents in place of an index. 


Magic Gardens: A Modern Chronicle of Herbs 
and Savory Seeds. By Rosetta E. CLarK- 
son. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1939, 369 pp., $3. 

Another pleasant book about growing and 
using herbs for different purposes, especially 
about designs for gardens which contain them. 
There are delightful illustrations from old 
herbals and ancient gardening books. 


Teacher’s Manual to Accompany “Consumer 
Science.” By Atrrep H. HausrArtH, Jr., 
and Joun H. Harms. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1939, 125 pp., $0.60. 
The book for which this manual was planned 

was noted on page 403 of the JourNAL for 

June 1939. 


Chain Stores and Legislation. Compiled and 
edited by DANIEL BLOOMFIELD. New York: 
The H. W. Wilson Company, 1939, 466 pp., 
$1.25. 

A compilation of extracts from books and 
articles, chosen to represent leading opinions 
about different types of chain stores and their 
development and about legislation to control 
them. Also included are a tabulation of state 
chain-store tax laws, the text of the Robinson- 
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Patman Act and the Patman bill, and census 
figures on chain stores and their sales and 
personnel. 


Consumer Credit and Economic Stability. By 
RotF NuGent. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1939, 420 pp., $3. 

A somewhat technical volume in which the 
director of the Department of Consumer 
Credit Studies of the Russell Sage Foundation 
analyzes the “dynamic characteristics of con- 
sumer credit, with a discussion of the possi- 
bility of controlling its expansion and 
contraction in the interest of economic sta- 
bility.” The development of consumer credit 
agencies is traced, and tables show consumer 
credit receivables for the period 1923 through 
1938. 


Personal Finance Comes of Age. By M. R. 
NEIFELD. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1939, 324 pp., $3.50. 

A description of the present legal, social, 
and economic status of the small-loan business 
in the United States, with attention to the 
problems of both the grantors and the users of 
such credit. The discussion of the ways in 
which personal finance companies operate may 
prove useful to home economists concerned 
with family finance. 


Financing Economic Security in the United 
States. By WILLIAM WITHERS. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1939, 210 pp., 
$2.75. 

An outline of relief history since 1933, a 
discussion of the economic effects of the ex- 
penditures made and of the wisdom of con- 
tinuing them, together with a statement of 
what the author considers an ideal system and 
its relation to other economic factors and to 
the future of capitalism in the United States. 


Understanding American Business. By Hum- 
PHREY B. NEILL in collaboration with 
Howarp M. Coot. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1939, 448 pp., $1.92. 
Written at the suggestion of the National 

Better Business Bureau and with the col- 

laboration of a member of its staff, this book 

for high school classes is intended to tell the 
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general story of American business and the 
machinery by which it works, to give a fair 
picture of the “parts of the business process” 
that seem “‘to be least understood by citizens 
and consumers,” and to explain the funda- 
mental principles that govern business trans- 
actions despite rapid change in practices and 
policies. Professor Thomas H. Briggs of 
Columbia University selected the book for 
inclusion in the publisher’s “American Youth 
Series.” 


Seven Lean Years. By T. J. Woorrer, Jr., 
and ELLEN Winston. Chapel Hill, N. C.: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 
1939, 187 pp., $1.50. 

This informal discussion of a study of the 
rural depression is intended for the layman and 
emphasizes the humanitarian as well as the 
economic aspects of the subject. The basic 
data have appeared in monographs of the 
division of research of the W.P.A., and the 
authors have given a more simplified version 
of their findings in “Rural Relief and Re- 
covery,” a W.P.A. pamphlet noted on page 
665 of the November JOURNAL. 


The Boys’ Club. By R. K. Arxtnson. New 
York: Association Press, 1939, 186 pp., 
$1.75. 

The former educational director of Boys’ 
Clubs of America here gives a comprehensive 
analysis of the movement of which that organi- 
zation is an important part and which is so 
closely connected with the problems of youth, 
especially in urban slums. The chapters on 
such topics as “The Games Room,” “Health 
Service,”’ ‘Vocational Classes,” ‘‘Music, Drama, 
Entertainments, and Celebrations,” “The 
Library,” “Camping and Out of Doors,” and 
“Guidance”’ may give helpful suggestions for 
other boys’ organizations. 


Mothers of the South: Portraiture of the White 
Tenant Farm Woman. By MARGARET 
JarMAN Hacoop. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1939, 252 pp., $2. 
To make this picture of the character and 

significance of the women in southern white 

tenant farm families, the author draws on case 
records collected under the auspices of the 
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Institute for Research in Social Science, 
University of North Carolina, from 100 such 
homes in North Carolina and an equal number 
from Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana together and includes two full case 
histories. After an introductory chapter on 
types of farms and farming come descriptions 
of the work of women in the fields, in house- 
keeping, child bearing and rearing, community 
activities; while the final chapters suggest the 
social significance of the situation described. 
The combination of scientific approach and 
simple, pleasant style will make the book appeal 
to a wide variety of readers. 


A Charter for Progressive Education. By 
Lester Dix. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1939, 107 pp., $1.60. 

The philosophy and history of the program 
developed at the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, through close 
co-operation between the school and the parents 
of the pupils. By the principal of the school, 
who is also associate professor of education 
at the College. 


Teaching Wholesome Living in the Elementary 
School. By Atma A. Dosss. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Company, 1939, 304 pp., 
$2.50. 

This is ‘‘a book for parents, principals, and 
most particularly for teachers who are ac- 
cepting the challenge of progressive thought in 
education by building curricula in which the 
primary concern is that the child shall grow 
in all ways.” The first two parts of the book 
deal mainly with general principles of personal 
development and of curriculum building. 
Special phases of the curriculum are taken up 
in Part III, and pupil activities are suggested 
for each. 


The Outlook for Higher Education. Vol. XI. 
Proceedings of the Institute for Administra- 
tive Officers of Higher Institutions. Com- 
piled and edited by JoHn DALE RUSSELL. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1939, 256 pp., $2. 

Enrollment, financial support, governmental 
control, influence of endowed foundations, 
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accrediting agencies, extension services, and 
the possibilities of co-operation in the study 
of institutional problems and services are 
among the subjects dealt with by the 18 
well-known educators who contribute to this 
collection. 


The Study of College Instruction. Yearbook 
XXVII of the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1939, 314 pp., $1.50. 
“Changes in Areas Which Affect College 

Instruction,” ‘Psychological Approaches to 

Problems of College Instruction,” and “Tech- 

nical Resources for Use in Approaching Spe- 

cific Problems of College Instruction” are the 

principal divisions of this study conducted by a 

special committee of the Society with Harl 

R. Douglass of the University of North 

Carolina as chairman. The 18 papers were 

prepared by members specially qualified in the 

subjects which they discuss. There is also a 

selected bibliography on the improvement of 

college teaching. 


The Mental Hygiene Movement: From the 
Philanthropic Standpoint. New York: De- 
partment of Philanthropic Information, 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company, 
1939, 73 pp. [Reprints available from the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
50 W. 50th St., New York City, at 25 
cents each.] 

A clear, readable, well-documented account 
of the reasons for the growing public concern 
with mental hygiene, the increase of scientific 
knowledge about it, and the agencies organized 
to promote it. Though prepared primarily 
for the large donor, the book will be useful to 
anyone wishing to know about the movement. 


One Hundred Thousand Days of Illness. By 
Dorotuy KetcHamM. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
Edwards Brothers, Inc., 1939, 477 pp., $2. 
The “days” here considered were spent by 

children in the University Hospital, University 

of Michigan, and the experience which the 
social services director and her staff gained 
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from them form the basis of this book. Its 
central thought is that “the hospital is a com- 
munity of learning which brings children and 
adults in closer touch with realities of health, 
security in life and occupational change,” and 
that the child’s whole hospital experience 
should be made to contribute as much as pos- 
sible, not only to his immediate recovery but 
also to the development of good physical and 
mental habits and to general learning. 


The Way Life Begins: An Introduction to Sex 
Education. By BERTHA CHAPMAN CADY 
and VERNON MosHEeR Capy. New York: 
The American Social Hygiene Association, 
1939, 80 pp., paper $0.50, cloth $1.50. 

A new, low-price edition of a book first 
published in 1917 and frequently reprinted to 
meet continued requests from teachers, parents, 
and young people who want reliable informa- 
tion about birth and sex suitably and attrac- 
tively presented. 


Holiday Parties. By Dorotuy GLApys SPICER. 
New York: The Womans Press, 1939, 
199 pp., $1.50. 

How to arrange pleasant, unusual, and in- 
expensive parties for perhaps a score of special 
holidays. The suggestions have to do with 
invitations, decorations, menus, games, some- 
times simple plays—the whole plan, from 
start to finish. They are listed according to 
months, but a glance at the table of contents 
shows that some of them could be used at 
other times. 


Everyday English. By G. E. McELFresu and 
E. C. INGALts. New York: Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, 1939, 372 pp., $1.25. 

The information necessary for the correct 
use of English conveniently and ingeniously 
arranged for ready reference or for class study. 
A syllabus and a supplement show the logical 
relation of the materials included, but the 
definitions and rules are given in alphabetical 
order. The statements are based on Ameri- 
can usage, and the authors are members of the 
faculty at Oregon State College. 
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ABSTRACTS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


Extreme isolation of a child, K. Davis. Am, 
J. Sociol. 45, No. 4 (Jan. 1940) pp. 554-565. 
In this study of a child kept in isolation and 

poorly cared for for 5 years, it was found that 
after care in a county home, a foster home, and 
a school for defectives she was still unable to 
talk and seemed at the idiot level, results at- 
tributed to social isolation during the early 
stages of organic development. If the delicate, 
complex, and logically prior stages of socializa- 
tion are not passed while the organism is 
plastic, they will never be passed. Personality 
is apparently dependent on social contacts as 
much as on organic equipment. It is not 
enough for the child to be in the presence of 
other persons; there must be an intimate, 
primary group relationship. None of the 
psychological theories explains how the or- 
ganism acquires a self. 


Child Study 17, No. 1 (Fall 1939) pp. 3-14. 
This issue carries four articles on the general 
theme “Interpreting the World to Our Chil- 
dren”: “The World They Live In” by Alice 
Keliher; “‘What Is an American,”’ Paul Sears; 
“Children and the War,’”’ Karen Horney; and 
“Concerning Children’s Prejudices,” Algernon 
Black. Included also is a comprehensive, 
annotated list of children’s books classified by 
age and published during the year. [With 
this number Child Study became a quarterly.] 


Child development and religious education, 
M. S. Smart. Childhood Educ. 16, No. 4 
(Dec. 1939) pp. 159-164. 

Two experimental church schools in Detroit 
have been studied by observers from the 
Merrill-Palmer School for nearly ten years. 
An effort has been made to keep in touch with 
the families whose children attend. Apprecia- 
tion for each individual in a group is stressed 
as play is carried on, materials are put away, 
wraps put on. Recognition is given to good 
helpers. Group discussion and story periods 
stimulate social growth. Dramatic play, es- 
pecially with Bible stories, is used. Many 
ways of finding our place in the world are dis- 


cussed, and effort is made to stimulate concepts 

which will not have to be dropped later. 

Activities were included that led to the enjoy- 

ment and appreciation of the church building 

and its services. 

Who should not marry, P. Popenoe. Hygeia 
17, No. 10 (Oct. 1939) pp. 872-874. 
Certain physical conditions, such as serious 

diseases of the lungs, heart, or kidneys, pro- 

gressive deafness, mental conditions, emotional 
immaturities, and epilepsy, may preclude 
marriage. Other conditions may mean that 
the couple may marry but should not have 
children. In any case, people should decide 

on marriage only after a thorough study by a 

competent person, not by making snap judg- 

ments by themselves. 


Adjustments in marriage, N. T. McDermott. 
Hygeia 17, No. 11 (Nov. 1939) pp. 937-976; 
No. 12 (Dec. 1939) pp. 1078-1081. 

The need for premarital examination is 
stressed, with the suggestion that psychological 
conflicts should also be studied to determine 
whether there are difficulties which will pre- 
vent success in marriage. Expecting too 
much of marriage, too romantic ideas, the need 
for a more businesslike approach, the frequency 
of emotional immaturity as a cause of dif- 
ficulty, physical illness as a symptom of 
unhappiness, extravagance, in-laws, sex malad- 
justments, money, children, and divorce are 
discussed. 


Radio listening activities of children, W. R. 
CrarK. J. Expil. Educ. 8, No. 1 (Sept. 
1939) pp. 44-48. 

A questionnaire study of the radio-listening 
interests of white children from 9 to 18 years 
of age showed that the average weekly listening 
time for all children was 15 hours and 30 
minutes; that children with I.Q.’s above 130 
did the least listening; that children between 
15 and 18 listened less than those between 12 
and 15 and more than those from 9 to 12. 
Comedy and variety programs were listened 
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to more than twice as much as any others. 
Classical and semiclassical music stood second; 
and dance, popular, and novelty types, third. 
Programs with excitement and humor were 
favorites. The hour of the broadcast deter- 
mines the audience. Sleeplessness and dream- 
ing of programs were effected by the programs. 
Parents objected most to slang, excessive excite- 
ment and emotionalism, gangsterism, crime 
and mystery, and sentimental love stories. 


The family in the machine age, E. R. Mowrer. 

Living 1, No. 4 (Nov. 1939) pp. 67-68. 

A concise description of the effects of the 
machine age on the functions and organization 
of the family, with emphasis on the functions 
which are being enlarged today. 


The child reveals himself through play (the 
method of the play interview), J. H. Conn. 
Ment. Hyg. 23, No. 1 (Jan. 1939) pp. 49-69. 
How planned play interviews led children to 

reveal their innermost feelings instead of giving 

the expected responses is described by examples 
from the Children’s Psychiatric Clinic of the 

Johns Hopkins Hospital. By this means, fears, 

hatreds, and jealousies are worked through, 

and the child comes to a clearer understanding 
of the situation and his own feelings. Other 
methods of studying the situation are also 
used, but what the child himself can reveal is 

a great aid to diagnosis and treatment; and by 

such methods he can come to accept his share 

of the responsibility for what is going on. 


Effect of foster home placement on the in- 
telligence ratings of children of feeble-minded 
parents, J. Wetts and G. Artur. Ment. 
Hyg. 23, No. 2 (April 1939) pp. 277-285. 
Two groups of 100 children each, with each 

child having one or both parents feeble-minded, 

were compared after one group had been in 
foster homes at least two years. No cases of 
epilepsy or syphilis were included. The 
average age of the own-child group was 6 years 
and 6 months; of the foster group, 5 years and 
6 months. The average I.Q.’s were 81.06 and 


79.69. The tests were repeated when the 
children in the own-child group were 12 years 
old and those in the foster-child group were 10 
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years and 5 months old. It was found that 
children who were placed in foster homes before 
5 years of age showed the greatest change, 
with an average increase of 8.16 points in 
I.Q.—a gain large enough to change the pre- 
diction of their level of intelligence. The 
conclusion was that the average child of 
feeble-minded parents placed in a foster home 
had a decided advantage over a similar child 
left to grow up under the care of its parents. 


Present problems in marriage counseling, J. S. 
PLANT. Ment. Hyg. 23, No. 3 (July 1939) 
pp. 353-362. 

In modern city life marriage faces certain 
hazards: The number of acquaintance relation- 
ships of individuals tends to increase and the 
intimacy relations to decrease; courtship tends 
to go on in the boy’s automobile rather than 
in the girl’s home; as the family loses its func- 
tions the love tie comes to be much more 
important than the tie of dependency, and 
sexual acts come to be more and more a mode 
of language between persons and to be stripped 
of all the meaningless scaffolding of sociological 
import with which they have been bolstered 
for generations. Certain questions arise in 
marriage counseling: (1) How far can we 
educate a person for an experience before that 
experience has actually been lived? The 
emotions of the counselor will breed similar 
emotional response in the individual asking 
for help. (2) Are the physical relationships 
in marriage the primary problem, or are they an 
expressive language for other deeper relation- 
ships? Can marriage be made happy by 
merely informing people about what happy 
people do? (3) Is marriage an illogical, un- 
reasonable affair? Do not family relationships 
have to be illogical? Is that not their strength 
and glory? (4) How much can we make 
persons grow, or do we have to let them grow? 
How much is healthy growth at any one stage 
of development dependent on the completion 
and satisfaction of earlier needs? Poverty- 
stricken or distorted emotional experiences of 
childhood may wreck marriage more than lack 
of knowledge about marriage. Today each 
person is being challenged to set up and find 
his own values in marriage. 
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Environmental factors and their relation to 
social adjustment: A study of a group of 
well-adjusted children, D. A. THom and 
F. S. Jonunston. Ment. Hyg. 23, No. 3 
(July 1939) pp. 379-413. 

One hundred and twenty well-adjusted high 
school students from two communities, a 
residential suburb and an urban community, 
were studied from the social, psychological, and 
psychiatric points of view. The physical con- 
ditions surrounding these children were very 
favorable, including housing, neighborhood, 
and income. The majority of the homes were 
free from the cultural conflicts of old-world 
standards. Of all the parents, 77 per cent 
considered their own childhoods had been 
happy. In only two homes had there been 
divorce. There was a striking absence of 
disease and neurotic manifestations in the 
parents. They were actively engaged in groups 
outside of the home. The children were 
healthy, getting along well in school, working 
toward definite goals for themselves, and active 
in school organizations and extracurricular 
activities. They were interested in collecting 
various objects and items and were showing 
evidences of leadership. Over three-fourths 
had secured part-time work whereby they 
could earn money. Many of their parents had 
given them some sex instruction, and they 
were making satisfactory heterosexual adjust- 
ments. Eighty-four per cent confided in their 
parents; there were few cases of favoritism; 
and the children approved the methods of dis- 
cipline which had been used. Many of the 
children had faced certain difficulties and in- 
adequacies in their environment but were not 
harmed by them, the number of favorable 
factors being evidently sufficient to offset the 
destructive influences. On the whole, the 
parents were well educated, well versed in 
methods of child training and management, and 
interested in and sympathetic toward their 
children. A checkup four years later showed 
continued stability and adjustability. 


Evaluations of adolescent personality by 
adolescents, C. M. Tryon. Monograph Soc. 
Research in Child Development 4, No. 4, 
Serial No. 23 (1939) pp. 1-83. 
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A comparison of 350 adolescents’ ratings of 
one another on 20 traits at 12 and 15 years of 
age was obtained by a modified form of the 
“Guess Who” test used by Hartshorne and 
May. Twelve-year-old boys emphasize the 
desirability of activities of any sort; prefer 
aggressiveness, boisterousness, and unkempt- 
ness to submissiveness, reserve, and tidiness; 
and respect skill in group games. The qual- 
ities considered by 15-year-old boys to lend the 
most prestige are physical attractiveness, 
social ease in heterosexual situations, and 
efficiency and fearlessness in physical competi- 
tion. Unkemptness, which was _ positively 
related to desirable qualities at 12, became 
negative at 15. The qualities most acceptable 
in 12-year-old girls are quiet, gracious con- 
formance to adult rules and _ regulations; 
friendly, unaggressive, pleasant manners; quiet 
good humor; and pleasing appearance. Ag- 
gressiveness and overt activity are regarded 
with disapproval, especially fighting, restless- 
ness, bossiness, unkemptness, and raucousness 
(qualities acceptable in boys). The girls show 
much more marked changes between 12 and 15 
years of age than do the boys. The greatest 
change was from admiration of ladylike be- 
havior and conformance to adult standards to 
that of being a good sport and attractive to 
boys. Boys, to be successful with girls, must 
also be admired by boys; but girls successful 
with boys may be either liked, disliked, or 
regarded with indifference by their own sex. 


What shall we do about hatred? A. V. KELIHER. 
Progressive Educ. 16, No. 7 (Nov. 1939) 
pp. 485-487. 

We can help young people understand their 
own and others’ feelings of hostility and hatred 
by studying the role of emotions in behavior, 
especially hatreds and prejudices; by analyzing 
the causes of hatred within our own immediate 
group, especially the family; and by providing 
approved ways of getting rid of aggressions 
and hostilities by directing these feelings toward 
the physical and social menaces of society. 
Finally, the teacher may provide in school the 
human warmth children need to overcome 
hostilities developed elsewhere. 

E. McG. 
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CONSUMER PROBLEMS 


Help the movement to move, P. T. CHERING- 
TON. Am. Consumer 7, No. 9 (Sept. 1939) 
pp. 17-18. 

Three jobs to be done if the consumer move- 
ment is to achieve worthy results are: to put 
more specifications for consumer products on a 
scientific basis; to develop, in the case of certain 
goods, new and equally scientific specifications 
for qualities called for by consumers and to 
express these in consumer language; and to 
adjust producing and distributing processes to 
the use of these specifications. This implies 
wider recognition of “value in use” as con- 
trasted with the “value in exchange.” 


Not acceptable, E. Earnest. Allantic 164, 

No. 3 (Sept. 1939) pp. 400-401. 

To confute the charge that we are less 
courageous than our forefathers the author cites 
that “selected breed of heroes,” the subscribers 
to the publications of organizations whose 
function it is to give consumer advice—hardy 
folk for whom “‘a thousand perils walk where 
before there were but few.” He particularly 
sympathizes with one Pennington Jones whose 
pursuit of duty obliged him one foggy night 
to drive his car directly behind a bus which he 
knew used a brand of gasoline “‘not acceptable” 
because of lead-poisoned fumes and who, after 
this nerve-racking experience, discovered that 
he had left his own tooth paste behind and was 
forced to the awful choice between using a brand 
“not acceptable” because of its poisonous lead 
tube and going to bed without cleaning his teeth. 


Advertising. Building America 5, No. 3 (Dec. 

1939) entire issue. 

A clear, helpfully illustrated discussion of 
the development of advertising in newspapers, 
magazines, and other media; the appeals which 
it uses; its present effectiveness; its cost; the 
influence of advertisers on their media; the ob- 
jections of consumers to advertising and the 
attempts of business to meet these; the laws 
affecting advertising and other government 
efforts toward consumer protection; and the 
question whether advertisers and consumers 
can work out their interrelated problems. 
[Building America is issued monthly by the 


Society for Curriculum Study and published 
by E. M. Hale and Company, 5193 Plankinton 
Arcade, Milwaukee, Wisconsin.] 


Modern bank advertising. Bus. Digest 3, 
No. 8 (Aug. 1939) pp. 9-10 [abstracted from 
“How to Make Advertising Talk” by 
Mitton Wricat, Banking (July 1939)]. 

In contrast to a generation ago, ‘‘the clear- 
eyed banker [of today] feels no loss of dignity 
in going into the market place to cry his wares,” 
but in so doing he should attempt to sell service 
only. Like other advertisers, he should study 
the needs of his prospective client, then show 
he can meet them; also, he should make his 
appeal in language the prospect will under- 
stand. In advertising for personal loans, the 
approach should be educational and the justi- 
fications for borrowing stated to accord with 
the bank’s lending policy. It is recommended 
that expert counsel be employed in preparing 
bank advertisements to insure soundness and 
growth. 


The consumer movement and consumer educa- 
tion—their relation to business education, 
H. J. RANDALL. Commercial Education, 
Bull. Whitewater [Wisc.] State Teachers Coll. 
25, No. 1 (Oct. 1939) 16 pp. 

The rise of the consumer movement is sur- 
veyed by a careful study of the literature; 
the increase in courses in consumer education 
and their value in raising the standard of living 
and increasing general understanding of busi- 
ness problems is pointed out; and their relation 
to various school and college subjects, espe- 
cially business education, is discussed. The 
author concludes that consumer education 
should not be the responsibility of any one 
department but should be considered as an 
“approach to education that should permeate 
the entire school system.” 


Advertising since the Wheeler-Lea act, T. S. 
HarDInG. Dynamic America 9, No. 2 
(Sept. 1939) pp. 10-12, 22-24+. 

The nervousness, not to say abject terror, 
felt by producers and advertisers of remedies, 
cosmetics, dentifrices, and oral antiseptics 
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since the Wheeler-Lea amendment to the 
Federal Trade Commission law went into effect 
is found by the author to be entirely uncalled 
for. He cites case after case where slight 
“‘pussyfooting” in phraseology has allowed the 
same vague, fundamentally insignificant and 
uninforming statements to pass muster, and 
reaches the conclusion that the law does not in 
all cases curb misleading advertising. ‘How 
many little fibs does it take to make one 
whopping big lie?” 

Chocolate flavored milk drinks. Hygeia 17, 

No. 9 (Sept. 1939) pp. 827-828. 

The constituents and manufacture of these 
beverages are briefly described; the require- 
ments of the Council on Foods of the American 
Medical Association for their acceptance are 
indicated; the composition and nutritive value 
are shown; the question of the effect of the 
stimulants contained (caffeine, theobromine) 
is answered by the statement that no habit- 
forming effects have been observed; and a few 
commercial products are named which have 
proved acceptable to the Council on Foods. 


A.S.A. committee starts broad program to co- 
ordinate building sizes. Ind. Stand. 10, No. 

8 (Aug. 1939) pp. 209-210. 

On July 13, a new committee of the Ameri- 
can Standards Association started work on the 
co-ordination of dimensions of building ma- 
terials and equipment. Subcommittees will 
prepare samples of co-ordination for study by 
the A.S.A. committee, one dealing with 
masonry made from structural clay products, 
another with doors and windows. It is ex- 
pected that lower building costs will result from 
the committee’s work. 


Text of report to Dies on communist activities 
in consumer groups. JN. Y. Herald Tribune, 
No. 3120 (Dec. 11, 1939) p. 15. 

Apparently the only complete printed version 
that is yet available to the public of the report 
made to the special House of Representatives 
committee on un-American activities by J. B. 
Matthews, director of research for the com- 
mittee on communist work in consumer organ- 
izations. [This report was submitted at a 
committee meeting at which Chairman Martin 
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Dies of Texas was the only member present and 
was released to the press without the knowledge 
of other members. Press comments on the 
Matthews report were so numerous and varied 
that it is difficult to select and abstract one or 
two as typical. Reflections of well-informed 
business opinion will be found in December 
and early January issues of such periodicals as 
Advertising Age, Business Week, and Printers’ 
Ink, and of general liberal opinion in such ones 
as The Nation and The New Republic and in 
Propaganda Analysis for January 15. Fre- 
quent mention was made of the fact that J. B. 
Matthews was formerly vice-director of Con- 
sumers’ Research, a consumer organization not 
included among those alleged to be influenced 
by communists, and of a possible connection 
between the issuance of this report and the 
pending complaint of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission against Hearst Publications relative to 
the Good Housekeeping seals of approval.] 


A spoiled story [editorial]. Printers’ Ink 189, 

No. 6 (Nov. 10, 1939) pp. 88-89. 

The fact that by advertising and sales pro- 
motion E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Inc., has built up a large market for Cello- 
phane and hence has been able to introduce 
mass production and progressively lower selling 
costs is cited as evidence that “big business” 
is not a predatory villain as “‘certain consumer 
publications” claim. 


Consumer groups gain as advertisers beat 
bushes for witches, C. B. LARRABEE. 
Printers’ Ink 189, No. 8 (Nov. 24, 1939) 
pp. 11-12+. 

The managing editor of Printers’ Ink here 
develops the thesis that “belatedly awake, 
victims of agitation should ... throw out their 
own black sheep, go at the thing honestly and 
fearlessly, and recognize that the movement is 
not wholly without merit and is here to stay.” 


3 years of Robinson-Patman: F.T.C. invokes 
every phase and wins all appeals, B. WERNE. 
Printers’ Ink 189, No. 10 (Dec. 8, 1939) 
pp. 21-22+. 

The editor of the “Annual Survey of Eco- 
nomic Legislation” finds that since the price 
discrimination act has been in effect the 
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Federal Trade Commission has invoked every 
phase of it and has won all appeals. It has 
now been sufficiently interpreted, clarified, and 
upheld for its effects to be no longer the matter 
of guesswork to which business has so greatly 
objected. 


Unique consumer education project. Retail 
Executive 11, No. 47 (Nov. 22, 1939) p. 11. 
“‘An interesting innovation in consumer edu- 

cation was introduced in Indianapolis Sept. 28 
when a course for housewives entitled How to 
Buy for the Household was inaugurated under 
the auspices of the local Better Business Bu- 
reau, Butler University, the Advertising Club, 
11 prominent women’s organizations, and sev- 
eral of the town’s leading stores.” The meet- 
ings, which proved unexpectedly popular, were 
held in large store auditoriums; local business- 
men spoke on their special subjects; milk con- 
cerns distributed a thousand circulars about 
the course; and local cleaners and dyers offered 
to pay the expenses of an expert to speak on 
textile research. 


39 steps. Retail Executive 11, No. 52 (Dec. 

27, 1939) pp. 6-7. 

In this résumé of “‘what happened in retail- 
ing’’ in 1939, some 20 phases are briefly treated, 
several of them with direct interest for con- 
sumers. The food stamp plan is considered 
successful and may be extended to textiles and 
clothing. Among events mentioned in con- 
nection with credit are increased use of the 
coupon book credit plan, the adoption of in- 
stallment selling by R. H. Macy & Co., and 
the Federal Trade Commission’s ruling against 
mentioning a given percentage as the added 
cost for installment purchases of automobiles 
when the actual cost is in excess of simple 
interest charges at that rate. The consumer 
movement is described as having gained in 
importance, and special mention is made of the 
statement of aims given by the three women’s 
organizations in the National Consumer-Re- 
tailer Council, of the new disposition of ad- 
vertisers to recognize the importance of the 
movement, and of the attack made by a Dies 
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Committee official on the “‘reds” within certain 
consumer groups and the fact that this drew 
not only protests from the organizations but 
criticisms from the press. In the struggle be- 
tween chains and independents, the chains 
are seen as “behind strong defenses today with 
strong support from agricultural interests,” 
while independents are intensifying their efforts 
for congressional support for the control of 
the chains. 


Beware of the word “proof.” Sales Mgt. 46, 

No. 1 (Jan. 1, 1940) p. 16. 

This brief summary of a release issued by the 
National Better Business Bureau on December 
14 indicates that the Federal Trade Commission 
is now requiring accuracy in the use of the word 
“proof” in advertising and that claims that a 
product is proof against wind, water, fire, 
shrinkage, or other change will be subject to 
corrective action unless literally true. 


A college course in economics for consumers, 
L. J. Gorpon. School & Soc. 50, No. 1298 
(Nov. 11, 1939) pp. 630-633. 

A description and history of a course first 
offered in 1932 by the department of economics, 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio. Seven 
years ago there was not much suitable literature 
in this phase of economics, and the course had 
to deal mainly with waste in the process of 
consumption. Gradually, however, reliable 
reference material increased in quantity and 
broadened in scope so that attention could be 
satisfactorily given to merchandising, stand- 
ardization, insurance, and certain less tangible 
aspects of budgeting and consumer values. 
The teaching procedures have also been im- 
proved to include student activity in projects, 
reports and discussions of the selection of goods 
and services, and budgeting; and co-operation 
has been established with other departments of 
the college. The course has become very pop- 
ular, and the original prerequisite of a course in 
general economics has been abolished. Con- 
clusions drawn from past experience are briefly 
listed and helpful recommendations are made. 

H.W.A. 
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EDUCATION 


GENERAL 


Vocational adult work with young married 
women, M. RumpLe. Am. Vocational 
Assocn. J. 14, No. 4 (Nov. 1939) p. 258. 

A description of the plan used in the organi- 
zation and program for homemaking classes for 
young married women to overcome their 
prejudice against adult classes—a prejudice 
probably carried over from those where only 
reading and writing were taught.—A. L. 


How to improve the curriculum, C. L. Cusu- 
MAN. Curric. J. 10, No. 8 (Dec. 1939) pp. 
346-349. 

Three questions are recommended for con- 
sideration in connection with improvement in 
the techniques or procedures of curriculum 
development in schools, cities, or states: (1) 
What kind of a curriculum is wanted? (2) 
What activities in which teachers engage 
facilitate it? and (3) What techniques and 
procedures help to give teachers the desired 
attitude toward it? In answer to the second 
question, it is pointed out that in schools in 
which attention is given to curriculum develop- 
ment teachers engage in activities that increase 
their acquaintance with the needs of specific 
pupils and also their understanding of the 
needs of all youth, of the values inherent in 
American democracy, of the great number and 
type of possible creative activities, and of the 
extent to which the aims of the school are 
achieved. In answer to the third question, 
three types of procedures are discussed: those 
designed to affect the school and community 
environment, those concerned with adminis- 
trative arrangements, and those designed to 
provide needed curriculum materials and 
services. If there is a curriculum department 
it may serve as a lobby that seeks constantly 
to see that the whole school system is organized 
to the end of curriculum development.— 
R. V. H. 


Teaching some principles of democracy, F. 
Pistor. Curric. J. 11, No. 1 (Jan. 1940) 
pp. 7-10. 


Several purposeful activities through which 
pupils may be prepared to take their places in a 
democratic state are discussed. Included are 
some which provide opportunities for choosing, 
for determining what are important things in 
pupil choices, for holding pupils responsible for 
abiding by their choices, for teaching them to 
understand other points of view, and for recast- 
ing their ideas.—R. V. H. 


The relationship of schools of psychology to 
educational practices, E. R. HILGARD. 
Educ. Digest 5, No. 2 (Oct. 1939) pp. 14-16. 
A discussion of the need for educators to 

know psychology and not to be too concerned 

over psychologies. ‘Psychology is a develop- 
ing science with many exciting changes but few 
revolutionary ones.” The author believes 
that while psychology may be an important 
corrective to a faulty educational philosophy, 
an educational philosophy which flies in the 
face of established psychological principles and 
facts will not be acceptable.—M. W. 


What is good teaching, H. R. DovucLass 
Educ. Digest 5, No. 3 (Nov. 1939) pp. 52-53. 
The author discusses the characteristics of 

what he conceives to be a good teacher today. 

As first prerequisite he lists “a clear concept 

of what education is, of its objectives, and of its 

relation to life about us.”—M. W. 


Intelligence in a changing universe, edited by 
P. Witty. Educ. Meth. 19, No. 2 (Nov. 
1939) pp. 64-119. 

The articles in this issue all relate to some 
aspect of the widespread controversy based on 
the recent investigations at the University of 
Iowa on the “wandering I.Q.” Regardless of 
the ultimate verdict on the accuracy of the 
studies, the authors point out that they “are 
leading thoughtful students to reexamine cer- 
tain unveiled claims growing out of a deter- 
ministic thought concerning intelligence’ and 
are suggesting “the waste that is associated 
with the acceptance of a highly deterministic 
view of intelligence in shaping educational 
practices.”"—R. V. H. 
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Your citizenship in the making, J. E. Morcan. 
J. Natl. Educ. Assocn. 28, No. 8 (Nov. 1939) 
pp. 245-246. 

Suggestions as to the relation between the 
home and the school in education for good 
citizenship; possibly useful in discussions in 
social and family relationships.—A. L. 


Mary, Mary, quite contrary, A. H. ARtirr. 
Natl. Parent-Teacher 34, No. 2 (Oct. 1939) 
pp. 9-11. 

Youth needs the best possible equipment to 
meet today’s many complex problems. For 
this probably the most important asset is a 
well-adjusted personality. Some qualities 
which most often appear on lists of personality 
traits that make for a well-adjusted person 
are discussed. A sense of security comes first. 
Others include a friendly attitude, independ- 
ence, and initiative. The third article in 
the Parent-Teacher Study Course: American 
Youth.—A. L. 


Ugly ducklings into swans, M. L. FAEGRE. 
Natl. Parent-Teacher 34, No. 2 (Oct. 1939) 
pp. 22-23. 

The author discusses the advantage of having 
parents teach children manners in the home as 
situations arise rather than leave most of this 
responsibility to the school and its courses in 
manners. Specific situations are described in 
which adolescents often find themselves with- 
out knowledge or experience as to acceptable 
conduct. It is shown that parents can do much 
to help their children avoid “the awkward 
age.”—A. L. 


The employment of college students: its role in 
the educative process, D. E. Super. Occu- 
pations 18, No. 2 (Nov. 1939) pp. 105-111. 
The author reviews the existing types of 

plans for student employment, both unorgan- 

ized and organized, discusses their results as 
shown by objective studies and subjective 
evaluation, and states some general conclu- 
sions. A rather extensive bibliography ac- 
companies the article—M. W. 


Identify your educational philosophy: a test 
for professional educators, E. R. ENLow. 
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Peabody J. Educ. 17, No. 1 (July 1939) pp. 

19-23, 47-48. 

A series of three statements in each of 12 
groupings are provided for checking. Classify- 
ing the responses according to a specially pre- 
pared key will indicate whether an individual’s 
philosophy is dominantly realist, idealist, or 
pragmatist.—R. V. H. 


An educational partnership, J. W. Srupe- 
BAKER. School Life 25, No. 1 (Oct. 1939) 
pp. 9-10. 

Under the second plan on government re- 
organization the film and radio functions of the 
National Emergency Council have been trans- 
ferred to the Federal Security Agency for 
administration in the Office of Education. 
The possibilities of the “movie” and “mike” 
in tomorrow’s teaching are discussed, also the 
importance of an active partnership between 
educators and skilled technicians in producing 
and using these educational opportunities.— 
S. M. B. 


Should controversial subjects be discussed in 
schools? H. D. Overstreet and C. H. 
CANFIELD. School Life 25, No. 3 (Dec. 
1939) pp. 80-82. 

One of a series in a forum on controversial 
issues in education. The authors show how the 
means of forum technique can be used to in- 
spire careful thinking on controversial sub- 
jects which are the present and future con- 
cerns of educational endeavor.—S. M. B. 


SECONDARY 


That all may learn. Bull. Natl. Assocn. 
Secondary School Principals 23, No. 85 
(Nov. 1939) 235 pp. 

The entire issue is devoted to the report of 
the implementation committee of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals. 
The report is in the nature of a handbook of 
information for the use of principals and 
teachers who are trying to adjust the programs 
of their schools to the educational needs of all 
youth.—M. W. 


They did not go to college, P. Bostwick. 
Educ. Digest S$, No. 3 (Nov. 1939) pp. 22-25. 
Report and discussion of the findings from 
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an experimental program in the Manual Train- 
ing High School in Denver in 1933 and 1934. 
The program was developed around problems 
important to pupils and teachers. A follow-up 
of the pupils gave evidence of the extent to 
which school experiences influenced the voca- 
tional adjustment of the young people and their 
general life plan. The writer discusses some 
of the obvious responsibilities of the school 
and the community in furthering the eco- 
nomic adjustment of young people.—M. W. 


Developments in Denver secondary schools, 
M.L.Biwpicx. Educ. Digest5, No. 4 (Dec. 
1939) pp. 29-31. 

A member of the staff of the Denver public 
schools reports some of the important common 
characteristics which run through the diversity 
of practices among the 15 schools involved in 
the 8-year study.—M. W. 


Following-up high school graduates, B. B. 
CRAMER. Occupations 18, No. 3 (Dec. 1939) 
pp. 182-186. 

The author indicates that the secondary 
school system has a major responsibility in the 
occupational adjustment of its graduates, sug- 
gests questions which the problem raises, and 
describes procedures employed by one super- 
intendent and his employees in an attempt to 
meet it.—M. W. 


SUPERVISION 


Facing present-day facts in vocational educa- 
tion, J. D. RUSSELL. 
(Oct. 1939) pp. 45-49. 
The author proposes criteria for determining 

an occupational outlook and the types of occu- 

pational preparation which may properly be 


Educ. Digest 5, No. 2 
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offered in the schools. “A sound program of 
preparation for an occupation consists of a 
chain of three links: guidance, training, and 
placement.”—M. W. 


Guidance—a challenge and rallying point, V. 
Jones. Educ. Digest 5, No. 4 (Dec. 1939) 
pp. 50-51. 

A discussion of some of the techniques avail- 
able to the guidance worker to assist pupils to 
choose the subjects which fit in best with their 
interests and capacities—M. W. 


“Where are you going, my pretty maid?” 
E. A. Lee. Natl. Parent-Teacher 34, No. 5 
(Jan. 1940) pp. 9-12. 

A discussion of the problems of American 
youth in choosing and training for a vocation, 
finding a job, and making the necessary occu- 
pational adjustment. The sixth article in 
the Parent-Teacher Study Course: American 
Youth.—A. L. 


Problems of combining lunchroom manage- 
ment and teaching, E. GILBert. Prac. 
Home Econ. 17, No. 12 (Dec. 1939) pp. 356, 
367. 

A discussion of some of the problems involved 
in combining the jobs of lunchroom manage- 
ment and teaching; for example, the time 
allowed in the teacher’s schedule for cafeteria 
supervision, the use of student help, and the 
attitude of patrons. The writer feels that the 
most effective service is accomplished by a 
well-trained, loyal, efficient cafeteria staff; 
but if even such a staff is to give its best service, 
it must have the interest and sympathetic 
backing and responsiveness of the administra- 
tion, principal, and teachers.—A. L. 
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FOOD COMPOSITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Food Composition Section, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


The forty-third report on food products and 
the thirty-first report on drug products, 
E. M. Battey. Conn. [New Haven] Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Bull. 426 (May 1939) 56 pp. 
Analyses made in connection with the usual 

regulatory work on food and drugs include: 

proximate analyses of 17 samples of white, 

whole-wheat, and Nutty Brown bread and of 4 

commercial “health” preparations; calcium, 

phosphorus, and iron in one sample of molasses; 
copper in eggs; acetic acid in 14 samples of 
distilled vinegar; solids in 70 soda-water type 
beverages; and carbohydrates and qualitative 

tests for soybean solids in 30 sausages as a 

measure of “‘filler.”” The Nutty Brown bread, 

made by a local bakery according to a formula 
supplied with the [cottonseed] flour, contained 

33.5 per cent starch and 44.3 per cent nitrogen- 

free extract. The percentage of milk solids 

was estimated for both the white and whole- 
wheat breads. 


Seasonal variation in chemical composition of 
common haddock, G. C. Crooks and W. S. 
Rircute. Food Research 4, No. 2 (March- 
April 1939) pp. 159-172. 

Analyses on four series of samples of haddock 
caught over a period of one year and frozen 
by four different commercial methods gave the 
following range in composition, expressed in 
percentage of the dry muscle: ash, 5.8 to 10.3; 
ether extract, 0.42 to 1.34; organic nitrogen, 
14.2 to 16.6; phosphorus, 0.93 to 1.17; copper, 
0.00064 to 0.00278; and iron, 0.00176 to 
0.00873. The moisture content of the frozen 
haddocks varied from 79 to 84 per cent. No 
significant differences were found in the compo- 
sition of samples frozen by the various methods. 
Seasonal variation is indicated in fat, is sug- 
gested in iron, but is not apparent in other 
constituents. 


Iodine in city water and vegetables in Texas, 
G.S. FrapsandJ.F.Fupce. Food Research 


4, No. 4 (July-Aug. 1939) pp. 355-362. 
Determinations of iodine by a colorimetric 


modification of the method of Fashena and 
Trevorrow (1936) are reported for 44 samples 
of vegetables grown in stated locations in Texas 
and for 103 samples of Texas city waters. The 
leafy vegetables were much higher in this 
element than were the root or fruit vegetables. 
The Texas vegetables and waters were high in 
iodine as compared with values for other states 
reported in the literature, the potato samples 
studied had higher quantities than those re- 
ported for Pennsylvania, Minnesota, Michigan, 
and California. 


Composition of milk of Brown Swiss cows, O. 
R. OVERMAN, O. F. GARRETT, K. E. Wricurt, 
and F. P. SANMANN. II. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bull. 457 (July 1939) pp. 575-623. 
Determinations of fat, protein, lactose, ash, 

total solids, and specific gravity were made on 

428 samples of milk from 17 Brown Swiss cows. 

The data for the individual samples are tabu- 

lated, showing that protein, fat, lactose, ash, 

and total solids average as follows: 3.61, 4.02, 

5.04, 0.73, and 13.41 per cent. The standard 

deviations corresponding to these were: 0.527, 

0.602, 0.394, 0.047, and 0.946. A summary of 

similar data from previously published work 

by these authors is given tur milk from five 
other breeds. In all, 2,426samples are covered. 

Very significant differences between breeds are 

indicated, as well as wide variations between 

samples within each breed. Correlations be- 
tween different components are presented. 


The calcium-phosphorus ratio of the skins of 
canning peas and its relation to maturity, 
D. W. Boin and W. Scuroeper. J. Agr. 
Research 58, No. 8 (April 15, 1939) pp. 631- 
636. 

This study shows that the calcium-phos- 
phorus ratio in the skins of peas changes with 
sieve size, the calcium increasing as the size 
increases and the phosphorus decreasing. Size 
is used as an indication of maturity. Larger 


sizes were graded lower in quality. 
C, C. and P. R. A. 
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FOOD ECONOMICS AND DIETARY REQUIREMENTS 


Contributed by the staff of the Food Economics Section, Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture 


An inquiry into the diet of 301 poorly situated 
families in Norway, K. Evanc and O. G. 
HANSEN. [Issued as supplement 103 to 
Acta Medica Scandinavica.| Helsingfors, 
1939, 225 pp. 

Records of the kinds and amounts of foods 
used during a 4-week period were obtained from 
301 low-income families in Norway, of whom 
101 were on full relief, 132 partly self-support- 
ing, and 65 entirely self-supporting. The con- 
sumption of fats, grain products, and potatoes 
was relatively high and of protective foods, 
relatively low. During the investigation, 53 
families used no milk, 118 used no eggs, 81 
used no meat, and 30 used no fish. The intake 
of fresh vegetables averaged 9.8 gm. and of 
fresh fruit, 0.8 gm. per man valueperday. The 
diets furnished an average for all families of 
2,646 calories per man value per day; for those 
on full relief, 2,280 calories; for those on partial 
relief, 2,646 calories; and for the self-supporting 
families, 3,110 calories. Of the total calories, 
protein furnished an average of 10 per cent; 
fat, 28 per cent; and carbohydrate, 62 per cent. 
The intake of minerals per person per day 
averaged for all families 0.86 gm. calcium, 1.11 
gm. phosphorus, and 5.38 mg. iron. The 
dietary calcium was considerably higher among 
families producing milk for their own use than 
among those that had no cows. The authors 
conclude that the relief grants in use were too 
low to permit a satisfactory diet. 


Dental caries among Eskimos of the Kusko- 
kwim area of Alaska. III. A dietary study 
of three Eskimo settlements, T. RosEBURY 
and M. Karswan. Am. J. Diseases Chil- 
dren 57, No. 6 (June 1939) pp. 1343-1362. 
The discovery that certain groups of Eskimos 

were more susceptible to dental caries than 

others led to an investigation of the diets and 
dietary habits of three Alaskan settlements. 

One settlement (Kepnuk) is primitive and 

isolated and has little dental caries; another 

(Eek) is primitive but has a white trader and 

has much dental caries; a third (a Moravian 

orphanage), despite a greater influence of the 
white man’s diet than is present in either of the 


others, has an intermediate incidence of 
dental caries. Data on food consumption at 
the orphanage were obtained from records kept 
by the supervisor. The values for Eek and 
Kepnuk were estimated from more general in- 
formation, including the relative prominence 
of individual foods, the fraction of the year 
during which they are available, and the 
amounts likely to be consumed during a single 
meal. No correlation was found between the 
incidence of caries and the dietary conditions 
often associated with it, such as carbohydrate in 
general, sugar, cereals, dietary protein and fat, 
calcium, phosphorus, vitamin D, and the 
potential reaction of the diet. The authors 
suggest that pilot bread, the use of which was 
correlated with the prevalence of dental caries 
at the three settlements, belongs with the type 
of cereal product capable of producing experi- 
mental dental caries in rats. 


A study of the diets of one hundred college 
women students, S. O. Morris and M. 
Bowers. J. Am. Dietetic Assocn. 18, No. 
5 (May 1939) pp. 358-362. 

A study was made of food consumed in a 
week by 100 women students at Utah State 
Agricultural College. The diets were found 
to furnish per person per day an average of 1800 
calories, 61 gm. protein, 0.72 gm. calcium, 1.10 
gm. phosphorus, 8.9 mg. iron, 7800 Inter- 
national Units vitamin A, 122 I.U. vitamin B, 
and 45 mg. ascorbic acid. When classified 
into four residence groups—living at home, in 
boarding houses, in bachelor quarters, and in 
dormitories—the diets of students living in 
dormitories were found slightly superior in 
quantity and quality, while those of students 
living at home were poorest in both respects. 
The greatest variability showed in the vitamin 
content of the diet and the least variability, 
in the energy and protein content. Compared 
to standards adopted for this study, all groups 
showed deficiencies in phosphorus, iron, vita- 
min B, and ascorbic acid. 


The food of the present-day Navajo Indians 
of New Mexico and Arizona, T. M. Car- 
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PENTER and M. Sreccerpa. J. Nutr. 18, 

No. 3 (Sept. 10, 1939) pp. 297-305. 

Between 1934 and 1936 a study of the food 
habits of the Navajo Indians, located chiefly 
in the southern part of New Mexico and 
Arizona, was made preparatory to a compari- 
son of the diet and basal heat production of 
these with other Indian groups. As a part of 
the study, 66 samples of the most common 
Navajo foods were analyzed for fat, nitrogen, 
and water content and energy value. In con- 
trast to the Mayans of Yucatan, whose chief 
food is corn, the Navajo’s diet consists mainly 
of mutton, of which nearly all parts are con- 
sumed. So fond of meat is the Navajo that 
were it available he would make meat, chiefly 
mutton, 60 to 80 per cent of his diet. As it is, 
the average Navajo family of 6 or 7 persons 
consumes each week about 1 goat, 10 kg. of 
flour, 2.5 kg. of white sugar, 1 kg. of coffee, 
and whatever vegetables may beathand. The 
Navajo; are gradually replacing their old food 
habits with those of the white man and relying 
more on white flour, potatoes, and bacon from 
trading stores and less on their own crops. 


Food production plan for Kansas farmers, 
G. H. SmurtHwalire. Kans. State Coll. 
Exten. Serv. Circ. 96 (revised, Sept. 1939). 
Believing that every farm family in Kansas 

should be able to supply itself with an abun- 
dance of food throughout the year, the author 
outlines a plan for providing the food required 
by a family of 5. If a large proportion of the 
food supply can be produced on the farm, then 
the cash income can be saved for other things 
needed in the home. The value of careful 
planning, simple but varied meals, home curing 
and canning, and avoidance of waste is em- 
phasized. 


Guiding principles for studies of the nutrition 
of populations, E. J. Bicwoop. League of 
Nations Health Organisation, Technical 
Commission on Nutrition, Geneva, 1939, 
281 pp. 

This is a monograph to be read by everyone 
engaged in making or interpreting nutrition 
surveys. It contains a critical evaluation of 
methods of obtaining and analyzing informa- 
tion on food consumption. The importance of 


presenting findings in such a way as to facilitate 
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comparison with other surveys is emphasized. 
Included also is a description of methods of 
studying the physiological problems connected 
with nutrition which are suitable for application 
to population groups of varying size and 
homogeneity. The objectives to be achieved 
by nutrition surveys, whether they be physi- 
ologic, economic, or social, are pointed out; and 
the difficulties of conducting such investigations 
and interpreting the results are carefully con- 
sidered. [The monograph may be obtained 
from the Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York City, for $1.50.] 


Condensed milk, its wartime use, H. D. Kay. 
Trade & Eng. 46, No. 909 (Nov. 1939) p. V. 
The 94,000,000 gallons of milk preserved in 

England in 1937-38 represented only about 
one-eleventh of the output of dairy herds. Ap- 
proximately 80,000,000 gallons were preserved 
in the form of evaporated or condensed milk, 
and the remainder was dried. A _ greater 
quantity of milk was canned than was made 
into cheese. The mixing of cereals, dried or 
evaporated milk, and fresh vegetables would 
form a nutritionally complete, if rather dull, 
diet. The compulsory addition by bakers of 
sizable amounts of dried or evaporated milk to 
their bread mixture is suggested as an excellent 
way to supplement the nutritive value of diets 
during periods of food restriction and to help 
forestall nutritional deficiencies. 


Production of dried egg products in 1938. 
U.S. Egg & Poultry Mag. 45, No. 10 (Oct. 
1939) pp. 614-615. 

Production of dried egg products in the 
United States reached a peak of 6,001,590 
pounds in 1938, or the equivalent of 18,619,000 
dozen shell eggs. Although this figure appears 
large, it is equivalent to only 0.6 per cent of the 
total number of eggs produced on U. S. farms 
in that year. China was formerly our chief 
source of supply of dried egg products, but un- 
settled conditions there have caused such 
imports to fall from 8,871,110 pounds in 1937 
to 1,260,680 pounds in 1938. Recent depreci- 
ation of Chinese currency in relation to the 
dollar may cause an even greater reduction in 
our importation of Chinese dried egg products. 

E. F. P. 
Vv. C. W. 
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NUTRITION 
Contributed by the staff of the Office of Experiment Stations, United States Department of 
Agriculture 


FLUORINE AND ITs RELATION TO MOTTLED ENAMEL AND DENTAL CARIES 


Mottled enamel in rat molars, G. J. Cox, 
M. C. Martuscuak, S. F. Dixon, and W. E. 
WALKER. Science 90, No. 2326 (July 28, 
1939) p. 83. 

Rats born and bred on a sucrose-casein type 
of ration and carried for 8 weeks beyond wean- 
ing on a diet very low in fluorine were given 
graded doses of fluorine as sodium fluoride ad- 
ministered daily by pipette. The amounts 
given to each rat were0,1, 2,4,and so on in geo- 
metrical progression up to 256 micrograms for 
the tenth rat in its litter. In rats that had 
received as much as 256 yg. per dose, the first 
and second molars of both the maxillae and 
mandible showed dull white, deeply corroded 
enamel, and the cusps of the molars were de- 
nuded. Two rats that had received 128 yg. 
of fluorine daily showed diffuse milkiness of 
the enamel at the gingival line and some 
rounding of the cusp edges of the first two 
molars. Rats receiving less than 128 yg. of 
fluorine had normal molars. The authors con- 
clude that the rat, though less sensitive to 
fluorosis than man, can be used to study the 
interrelations between fluorosis and dental 
caries, since both of these conditions can be 
produced in it experimentally. 


A study of the comparative toxicity of cryolite 
fluorine and sodium fluoride for the rat, R. J. 
Evans and P.H. Puirurps. Am. J. Physiol. 
126, No. 3 (July 1939) pp. 713-719. 
Growing rats fed on a basal ration containing 

about 17.5 parts per million of fluorine received 

in addition fluorine supplements varying from 

70 to 600 p.p.m., the fluorine being supplied 

as sodium fluoride, cryolite [a double fluoride 

of sodium and aluminum], or a mixture of 
aluminum chloride and sodium fluoride con- 
taining the same proportion of aluminum and 
fluorine as pure cryolite. On the diets of lower 
fluorine content (70 to 159 p.p.m.) the growth 
response was normal, but at the higher fluorine 
content (600 p.p.m.) there was retardation of 
growth in all cases. The sodium fluoride sup- 


plement was apparently twice as toxic as the 
other fluorine supplements, judging by the 
degree of growth retardation. All of the diets 
containing more than 70 p.p.m. of fluorine 
caused bleaching of the incisors, the degree of 
bleaching being parallel to the inhibition of 
growth. From consumption records of these 
feeding experiments, the actual fluorine intake 
was calculated and this intake was related to 
the fluorine content of the skeletons of the 
animals. At the higher levels of intake fluorine 
in the form of sodium fluoride caused greater 
skeletal deposition of fluorine than did the 
cryolite or the mixture of aluminum chloride 
and sodium fluoride. At the lower levels of 
fluorine administration, however, the cryolite 
and the mixture caused almost the same fluorine 
deposition as did the sodium fluoride. These 
results lead to the conclusion that cryolite is 
toxic for the rat and that its toxicity is equal 
to that of sodium fluoride at trace levels but 
about half that of sodium fluoride at the higher 
levels of intake. Apparently the sodium 
fluoride portion of the AIF;-3NaF molecule 
is responsible for its toxic properties, since the 
toxicity of cryolite is roughly proportional to 
its soluble fluoride content. 


The comparative toxicity of fluorine in calcium 
fluoride and in cryolite, M. LAwRENz, H. H. 
MirTcHELL, and W. A. Rut. J. Nur. 18, 
No. 2 (Aug. 10, 1939) pp. 115-125. 
Young albino rats served as subjects for the 

experiment here reported, but the findings con- 

cerning the relative toxicity of the two fluorine 
compounds are considered applicable to humans 
since dental fluorosis in the rat and in the 
human are quite similar. The experiments 
were designed to test the relative toxicity of 
fluorine in potable waters, where it is assumed 
to occur chiefly as calcium fluoride, and in spray 
residues of the cryolite (NasAlF¢) type. Rats 
receiving a basal diet containing a small amount 
of fluorine were given additional fluorine in the 
drinking water. The water for one group con- 
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tained cryolite, that for the paired test group 
contained calcium fluoride, the concentration of 
fluorine being similar in the two waters. The 
intakes of fluorine from food and water were 
carefully matched for the two groups, and at 
the end of the experiment the animals were 
sacrificed and analyzed for their fluorine con- 
tent. Soft tissue, skeleton, and teeth were 
analyzed separately. In aqueous solution and 
at the level administered (0.58 mg. per kilo- 
gram of body weight daily), the fluorine in the 
cryolite was found no more toxic to growing rats 
than the fluorine in the calcium fluoride, nor 
was it retained in the body to any greater 
extent. The appearance of striations in the 
incisor teeth was equally rapid with both 
fluorine compounds. In terms of food, the 
fluorine intake amounted to about 13 parts per 
million. At this level about 96 per cent of the 
fluorine retained was deposited in the skeleton, 
the remaining 4 per cent being about equally 
divided between the teeth and the soft 
tissues. 


A comparison of the toxicity of fluorine in the 
form of cryolite administered in water and 
in food, M. LAWRENzZ, H. H. MitcHeELt, and 
W. A. Rutu. J. Nutr. 18, No. 2 (Aug. 10, 
1939) pp. 127-141. 

Whereas a previous experiment [see preced- 
ing abstract] was designed to compare the rela- 
tive toxicity of cryolite and calcium fluoride 
when administered in the water supply, the 
present experiment was designed to compare 
the toxicity of fluorine from cryolite when con- 
sumed with water with the toxicity when con- 
sumed (in equal amounts) with food. The 
experiments were again carried out with rats, 
usinga paired feeding technique and administer- 
ing fluorine in amounts equivalent to about 10 
parts per million of solid food. At this low 
concentration the time of appearance of stria- 
tions in the lower incisors was about the same 
regardless of whether the fluorine was taken 
in the food or in the water. Doses of fluorine 


in the food were retained, however, to a lesser 
extent in bones, teeth, and soft tissues than 
equal doses of fluorine in the drinking water. 
This impairment in assimilability amounted to 
about 20 per cent and seemed to result from 
impairment in absorption from the alimentary 
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tract. Applying the findings to practical 
human nutrition, it would seem that a concen- 
tration of 1 p.p.m. of fluorine in the drinking 
water (this being the upper limit of safety) is 
the hygienic equivalent of from 2.4 to 4.8 p.p.m. 
of fluorine in the total food. 


Normal urinary fluorine excretion and the 
fluorine content of food and water, W. 
MACHLE, E. W. Scott, and J. TREON. Am. 
J. Hyg. 29, No. 3 (May 1939) pp. 139-145. 
This study was undertaken to determine the 

relative importance of food and water as dietary 
sources of fluorine with respect to the occur- 
rence of mottled enamel in endemic and non- 
endemic areas. The findings in Arizona, an 
endemic area, were compared, therefore, with 
those in Cincinnati, a nonendemic region. In 
the Cincinnati area urinary excretion of fluorine 
amounted to approximately 1 mg. per liter, 
whereas the water supply furnished less than 
0.1 mg. per liter. It seemed apparent, there- 
fore, that this urinary excretion must be 
accounted for by the fluorine intake from 
foods. Accordingly, representative samples of 
51 foodstuffs from the Cincinnati area were 
analyzed, and the fluorine content was found 
to average 0.917 mg. per kilogram. Excluding 
meats, fish, and dried foods, the average was 
0.730 mg. per kilogram. Thus, food consti- 
tuted a relatively important source of fluorine 
intake in this particular nonendemic area. In 
Arizona, however, the proportion of fluorine 
furnished by food was relatively unimportant, 
since fruits, vegetables, and cereals from this 
area averaged only 0.452 mg. per kilogram. 
The water supply, on the other hand, furnished 
from 0.3 to 9.1 mg. per liter. Moreover, the 
urinary excretion, varying from 0.94 to 10.0 
mg. per liter, was found to be directly corre- 
lated with the amount of fluorine in the 
drinking water. From these findings the 
authors conclude that food plays a small role in 
the production of mottled enamel and that 
amounts of fluorine equivalent to or slightly 
greater than those encountered in food grown 
in endemic areas are not associated with the 
production of mottled enamel where there is 
not an accompanying elevation in the fluorine 
content of the drinking water. 
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Mottled enamel: The result of a change of 
water supply at Bauxite, Arkansas: Ten 
years afterward, F. S. McKay. J. Am. 
Dental Assocn. 26, No. 6 (June 1939) pp. 
900-905. 

An examination of the native children of 
Bauxite, made by the U. S. Public Health 
Service in 1928, showed that 100 per cent of 
them presented mottled enamel varying in 
degree up to the most severe type. At that 
time the municipal water supply obtained from 
three deep wells was found to have a fluorine 
content of 13.7 parts per million. Since it was 
well established that the water was the causa- 
tive factor of this condition, the community 
as a humanitarian service to its children 
changed the water supply to one free from 
fluorine, the latter being obtained from the 
Saline River through a 7-mile pipe line. An 
examination of the children made in 1938, 
again by the U. S. Public Health Service, 
indicated 100 per cent normality of enamel 
calcified after the introduction of the new water 
supply. Children born at and subsequent to 
the time of the change of water were found to 
have normal enamel. Children from 1 to 4 or 
5 years of age at the time of the change were 
found in the later survey to have incisors, 
cuspids, and first molars presenting various 
degrees of damage. These had been calcified 
during the use of the old water supply. The 
bicuspids and second molars, on the other hand, 
were calcified during the use of the new supply, 
and these were found normal or nearly so. In 
the older children the enamel of all teeth except 
the third molars was characteristically dam- 
aged, the third molars being the only teeth 
calcified when the new water supply was in use. 
Pictures illustrate these changes. 


Mottled enamel in South Dakota, H. T. DEAN, 
E. Etvove, and R. F. Poston. [U. S.] 
Pub. Health Rpts. 54, No. 6 (Feb. 11, 1939) 
pp. 212-228. 

This survey, conducted by the U. S. Public 
Health Service with the assistance of the South 
Dakota State Board of Health, covered a total 
of 53 cities, towns, and rural communities in 
21 counties, with a total of 3,350 school chil- 
dren examined. In one community where the 
water supply had been changed in 1928 from a 
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deep artesian well to a dug shallow well, the 
survey showed in children of different ages the 
change in the mottled enamel condition of the 
teeth effected by the change in water supply. 
On the basis of this survey it is concluded that 
endemic mottled enamel in South Dakota is 
limited solely to users of artesian water ob- 
tained from the Dakota sandstone. This, 
however, includes an endemic condition in 41 
communities divided among 20 counties with a 
borderline degree of endemicity in 5 counties 
and 30 other places listed as probably endemic 
areas. 


Endemic fluorosis and its relation to dental 
caries, H. T. Dean. [U. S.] Pub. Health 
Repts. 53, No. 33 (Aug. 19, 1938) pp. 1443- 
1452. 

Dental examinations of 122 children residing 
in areas where the domestic water supplies con- 
tain from 1.7 to 2.5 parts per million of fluo- 
rides showed that 22 per cent were free from 
dental caries as compared to 4 per cent of a 
group of 114 children who had continuously 
used domestic water containing from 0.6 to 
1.5 p.p.m. of fluorides. Analysis of the data 
on the number of dental caries of over 8,000 
children living in mottled-enamel areas in a 
number of states revealed that the dental caries 
attack rate is inversely proportional to the 
presence of mottled enamel. 


Domestic water and dental caries, including 
certain epidemiological aspects of oral 
Liactobacillus] acidophilus, H. T. Dean, 
P. Jay, F. A. ARNOLD, Jr., F. J. McCiure, 
and E. Etvove. [U. S.] Pub. Health Repts. 
54, No. 21 (May 26, 1939) pp. 862-888. 

In a survey made in 4 Illinois cities, mamely, 
Galesburg and Monmouth as compared with 
Macomb and Quincy, 12-, 13-, and 14-year-old 
white public school children were examined to 
determine the incidence and amount of dental 
caries. The children had all used the water 
supply of the community either from birth or 
from the time of eruption of the permanent 
teeth. Any dietetic variations within these 
4 groups were probably equalized, and they 
were similar as to age, sex, and race of the sub- 
jects, factors known to influence the amount of 
dental caries. Moreover, the 4 cities were 
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alike as to latitude and intensity of sunlight, 
possibly also of importance. They differed, 
however, as to water supply, that of Galesburg 
and Monmouth containing about 1.8 and 1.7 
parts per million of fluorides, respectively, and 
that of Macomb and Quincy being practically 
free from fluorides, the content being only 0.2 
p-p.m. In the first 2 cities the water supply 
produced a mild degree of mottled enamel in an 
appreciable percentage of the children receiv- 
ing the water during the period of suscepti- 
bility. The 319 children examined in Gales- 
burg and the 148 in Monmouth showed, 
respectively, 201 and 205 carious permanent 
teeth per 100 children in contrast to rates of 
401 and 633 in the 112 and 306 children exam- 
ined in Macomb and Quincy, respectively. In 
the first 2 cities about 35 per cent of those 
examined were caries free with respect to their 
permanent teeth, whereas only 14 and 4 per 
cent of those in Macomb and Quincy, respec- 
tively, were free from dental caries. At 
Galesburg there was no significant difference 
in the amount of caries between those children 
with mottled enamel and those without it. 
Quantitative estimation of the amount of oral 
L. acidophilus in the saliva of 186 children in 
Galesburg and 209 in Quincy indicated that the 
percentage of bacteriological counts of 30,000 
or over was 3.4 times higher in Quincy than in 
Galesburg. The quantity of amylase secreted 
in the saliva disclosed no group population 
differences between these two cities. In con- 
clusion the authors indicate that from an 
epidemiological standpoint it is considered 
difficult to ascribe the observed differences in 
percentage incidence and amount of dental 
caries to any cause other than the common 
water eupply. It is pointed out, however, 
that while the low dental caries rates seem to 
be associated with the higher fluoride content 
of the water supply, the components of the 
domestic waters other than fluorine may pre- 
sent a factor that should not be overlooked. 


New knowledge of fluorine in relation to dental 
caries, G. J. Cox. J. Am. Water Works 
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Assocn. 31, No. 11 (Nov. 1939) pp. 1926- 

1930. 

This review article points up the studies on 
fluorine in relation to mottled enamel and 
dental caries. It is indicated that the thresh- 
old of tolerance for fluorine in the water supply 
is very low, concentrations variously estimated 
at from 0.9 to 2 parts per million being con- 
ducive to the appearance of mottled enamel; 
on the other hand, exceedingly low concentra- 
tions, possibly in the neighborhood of 1 p.p.m., 
may be beneficial in preventing dental caries. 
In considering the possibility of fluoridization 
of the water supply as a practical means of 
mass prevention of dental caries, the author 
warns of the hazards attending this treatment 
unless there is exact control and mentions the 
various factors that would need to be given 
consideration in the selection and maintenance 
of a proper fluoride concentration. In his 
discussion of this article, H. E. Jordan includes 
the following pertinent comments: “Between 
mottled enamel from too much fluorine and 
dental caries from too little, lies a field for much 
study by dietitians, physiological chemists, 
dentists, and doctors so as to discover just how 
the diet and drink intake of the individual 
contributes to the making and maintenance of 
good tooth structure. Water-works engineers 
need the evidence of wide research along with 
dental and medical approval before they are led 
into mass medication through public water 
supplies. Their task is the production of safe 
and palatable water supplies, adequate in 
amount constantly served at reasonable cost. 
They must await widespread professional 
support before expanding the scope of their 
activities.” 


Dental caries, J. A. MARSHALL. Physiol. Rev. 

19, No. 3 (July 1939) pp. 389-414. 

This review is based on the important re- 
search since 1924 and discusses the current 
hypotheses concerning the etiology of dental 
caries in relation to previous conclusions based 


on earlier studies. 
G. A. 
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MISCELLANY 


May Day—Child Health Day. A “Report 
on Child Health Day Activities” in 1939 has 
been prepared by Katharine F. Lenroot and 
may be obtained from the Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
So also may materials suitable for use in con- 
nection with the celebration on May 1, 1940, 
for which the President will issue the usual 
proclamation. The Bureau will not hereafter 
co-operate in organizing the actual celebrations 
but will leave that to state and local agencies. 


‘‘Home Economics Education in the United 
States.”” This paper which Benjamin R. 
Andrews wrote for the World Federation of 
Education Associations congress last summer is 
the leading article in School and Society for 
December 30, 1939. It is based largely on the 
papers prepared for the Sixth International 
Congress of Home Economics in Copenhagen 
and published in the JouRNAL oF Home 
Economics for September 1939. 


Guidance and Counseling in High Schools. 
“Public High Schools Having Counselors and 
Guidance Officers” by Walter J. Greenleaf and 
Royce E. Brewster is a multigraphed bulletin 
issued as Misc. 2267 from the Federal Security 
Agency, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, 
Bt. 


‘‘Americans at Work.’’ The occupations of 
“The Baker’ and “The Interior Decorator” 
are among those informally described in this 
series of broadcasts presented by the C.B.S. 
Department of Education in co-operation with 
the National Vocational Guidance Association. 
The printed text might be suggestive to girls 
who are studying about the use of home 
economics in radio programs. 


Freedom in Radio. Several years of discus- 
sion and action about the best means to secure 
this vital element in broadcasting is summarized 
in the leading article of the December issue of 
Education by Radio. 


Household Employment. The Womans 
Press for January contains these articles on 


this subject: “The Time It Takes to Keep 
House—A Thursdays-off-and-on Time Project 
for Employers,” page 20; “(Household Employ- 
ment in Outline” by Amey E. Watson, page 21; 
and on page 32 some statistics gathered by 
Jean Brown of the U. S. Women’s Bureau and 
some not too pleasant correlations of wages 
with hours of work and with the worker’s 
expectation to continue in such work. 


‘“Impractical Nurses.’’ How practical can 
practical nursing be is a question considered 
by Edith M. Stern in the January Survey 
Graphic. She deplores the “diploma mill’ 
production of unqualified women and similar 
commercial rackets; admires the valuable train- 
ing given by responsible agencies—alas, too 
few; looks on the New York law to control 
the licensing of such workers as a step toward 
the solution of the problem; and emphasizes 
the need for “‘more heads of local nursing units 
who are able to supervise, and place where it 
belongs, every kind of available nursing 
service.” 


Public Health Bibliography. The 17th edi- 
tion of its “Bibliography on Public Health 
and Allied Subjects” has been issued by the 
American Public Health Association, 50 West 
50th Street, New York City. It includes 
sections of interest in connection with child 
care, food and nutrition, and health education 
in general. 


Food Values of Serving Portions. The 
Philadelphia Child Health Society, 311 South 
Juniper Street, Philadelphia, can supply copies 
of the new and enlarged edition of the pamphlet 
“Food Values of Portions Commonly Used” 
by Anna dePlanter Bowes and Charles F. 
Church. The first edition was noted on page 
277 of the JourNat for April 1938. 


Body Measurement Project. How the 
measurements of women are taken in the 
project which the Bureau of Home Economics 
is conducting in co-operation with the W.P.A. 
is clearly shown by the pictures in Life for 
January 15, and there is a brief statement of 
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the purpose of the project—to furnish reliable 
data for the standardization of women’s 
garments and patterns. 


Loan Sharks. The extent of the loan-shark 
business, the way it works, the measures passed 
to control it, and its legitimate substitutes are 
the subject of “Loan Sharks and Their Victims” 
by William Trufant Foster. This is Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 39, distributed by the 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City, at 10 cents a copy. 


From the Institute for Consumer Education. 
Mimeographed copies of the talk on “The 
Future of Consumer Education” given by Dr. 
John M. Cassels at the Business-Consumer 
Relations Conference in Buffalo last June are 
available on request to the Institute for Con- 
sumer Education, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri. 

The Institute has more recently prepared a 
lithoprinted booklet entitled ‘““Buyer Guidance, 
Please,”’ intended especially for the use of study 
clubs. This sells for 10 cents a copy. 


Consumer Training. A recognition of the 
increasing interest in consumer education is the 
publication by the American Book Company, 
88 Lexington Avenue, New York City, of a 
little periodical for teachers entitled “Consumer 
Training.” It is to appear four times a year, 
is edited by Edward Reich, and will be sent 
without charge to any teacher on request. 


Consumer Co-operation. Data as of De- 
cember 31, 1936, are reported in ‘Consumers’ 
Cooperation in the United States, 1936.” 
They were assembled under the joint direction 
of representatives of several government agen- 
cies, edited by Florence E. Parker into a 208- 
page bulletin, and published as U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Bulletin No. 659. It may be purchased from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for 25 cents a copy. 


Informative Labeling. The McLaurin-Jones 
Company, manufacturers of gummed label and 
seal papers, sees enough future in informative 
labeling to have prepared an attractive hand- 
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book on the subject. This gives the arguments 
for such labeling, the organizations backing the 
demand for it, its purposes as stated by the 
National Consumer-Retailer Council, a digest 
of label requirements under the new Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, and reproductions of 
informative labels already in use. Copies of 
the handbook may be obtained from Crutten- 
den and Eger, 64 East Lake Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Employment among Department Store Ex- 
ecutives. That on the average 8 per cent of the 
executives of department stores are replaced 
annually is shown by a study reported in Retail 
Executive for November 29. The turnover is 
smallest in the highest positions. In these, 
women always have been and still are rare; 
but they are increasing in the others, especially 
those of advertising manager and employment 
manager. 


Buying Furniture. The most recent addi- 
tion to the Better Buymanship bulletins of the 
Household Finance Corporation, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, is No. 26, “Furni- 
ture.”” Sample copies may be obtained free on 
request. 


Planning the Productive Home. Sketches, 
floor plans, and general suggestions for inex- 
pensive houses with grounds on which part of 
the family food supply can be raised, together 
with detailed tables of costs of different types 
of proposed unit houses, are given in ““How to 
Economize in Planning Your Home.” This is 
Homestead Bulletin No. 1 from the School of 
Living, Suffern, New York, and sells for 25 
cents a copy. 


Housing and Recreation. Interested citi- 
zens in communities with plans for low-cost 
housing projects will be glad to know about 
the pamphlet “Planning for Recreation in 
Housing,” recently issued for general distribu- 
tion by the U. S. Housing Authority, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Rent Control. In the hope of forestalling a 
housing crisis like the one brought on in the 
United States at the time of the World War, 
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the Citizens’ Housing Council of New York has 
sponsored a study of ““Rent Control in War and 
Peace” by Edith Berger Drellich and Andrée 
Emery. It is published as a 124-page bulletin 
which bears the imprint of the National 
Municipal League, 299 Broadway, New York 
City, and sells for 50 cents a copy. Topics 
included are the problem of rents during and 
after the World War, the value of rent laws and 
experience with them in other countries, the 
present housing shortage in the United States, 
and recommendations made by the Council. 


From the Women’s Bureau. Recent bulle- 
tins, their designations, and their selling price 
at the Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., are: “Economic Status of University 
Women in the U. S. A.” by Susan M. Kings- 
bury, U. S. Department of Labor, Women’s 
Bureau, Bulletin No. 170, 15 cents; and “The 
Woman Wage Earner: Her Situation Today” 
by Elisabeth D. Benham, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Women’s Bureau, Bulletin No. 172, 
10 cents. “The High Cost of Low Wages’”’ is 
the title of a little folder issued for free distribu- 
tion by the Bureau which tells about minimum 
wage laws, including one or two recent ones 
intended to protect men as well as women 
workers. 


Pamphlets. What is a pamphlet and why 
are elusive questions which Lester Condit 
attempts to answer in his readable ““A Pam- 
phlet about Pamphlets.” It is sold by the 
University of Chicago Press for 75 cents a copy, 
is dedicated to “the forefathers of bibliogra- 
phy,” and brings together varied lore that 
should appeal to those who prepare, use, col- 
lect, preserve, or catalog small unbound 
documents. 


Microphotography for Record-Keeping. 
Microphotographic copies of the scholastic 
records of more than 12,000 students at Temple 
University are said to be kept in a single desk 
drawer and may be viewed at any time 
through a small reading machine. The Uni- 
versity is using the same method for cataloging 
rare books and other purposes, according to an 
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article in the Motion Picture Herald, noted in 
the December News Letter of the Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State University. 


Air-line Hostesses. American Airlines is 
operating a school for air-line hostesses at the 
new La Guardia (North Beach) Field in 
Queens, New York. According to Women’s 
Work and Education, 23 students from 18 states 
registered for the six-week course that began in 
November and were instructed in air-line 
traffic control and geography, as well as in first 
aid and the care and feeding of passengers. 


Group Discussions and Education. Lis- 
teners to “America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air” know of the local groups which listen to 
and discuss these stimulating forums. To help 
them do this more effectively (and other dis- 
cussion groups might also find it useful), the 
moderator, George V. Denny, Jr., has prepared 
“A Handbook for Discussion Leaders,” which 
may be purchased for 25 cents from The Town 
Hall, 123 West 43d Street, New York City. 

A more elaborate treatment of a similar 
subject was prepared for the International 
Committee of Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions. This is “A Professional Outlook on 
Group Education” by Hedley S. Dimock, 
Charles E. Hendry, and Karl P. Zerfoss; it is 
published by the Association Press, 347 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City, and sells for 
35 cents. 


American Council on Education. The Oc- 
tober issue of the American Council on Educa- 
tion Studies was devoted to ‘Coordination of 
Accrediting Activities’’ and summarized the 
proceedings of a conference held in Washington, 
D. C., in April 1939. The November number 
dealt with “Educational Research: Its Nature, 
Essential Conditions, and Controlling Con- 
cepts.” Late in 1939 the newspapers gave 
considerable publicity to ““A Program of Action 
for American Youth,” which carried the 
recommendations adopted by the Council’s 
American Youth Commission. The full text 
is available in bulletin form from the Com- 
mission, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
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NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


Meetings Ahead. For the convenience of 
readers we list here the meeting places, dates, 
and sources of further information for some of 
the conferences likely to interest home econ- 
omists during the spring. 

Conference on Consumer Education, Colum- 
bia, Missouri, April 1 to 3; Institute for Con- 
sumer Education, Columbia, Missouri. 

Conference on the Conservation of Marriage 
and the Family, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
April 9 to 12; Professor E. R. Groves, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

Western Arts Association, Hotel Netherland 
Plaza, Cincinnati, Ohio, April 17 to 20; chair- 
man, committee on hospitality, Elizabeth Dyer, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Chicago, Illinois, 
April 24 to 27; Dr. N. P. Neilson, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Family Welfare Association of Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio, April 25 to 27; Association 
headquarters, 122 East 22d Street, New York 
City. 

Association for Childhood Education, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, April 29 to May 3; Associa- 
tion headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

National Conference for Social Work, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, May 26 to June 1; general 
secretary, H. R. Knight, 82 North High Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. (For information about ses- 
sions of special interest to home economists, 
write Marjorie Heseltine, Children’s Bureau, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C.) 

American Scientific Congress. The 8th 
American Scientific Congress will be held in 
Washington, D. C., from May 10 to 18. The 
governments which are members of the Pan- 
American Union have been officially invited to 
participate, and scientific institutions and 
organizations are cordially invited to send 


representatives. The Congress will be divided 
into 11 sections, of which home economists are 
perhaps most interested in those devoted to 
biological sciences, public health and medicine, 
economics and sociology, and education. The 
chairman of the organizing committee is the 
Honorable Sumner Welles, and the secretary 
is Dr. Alexander Wetmore, assistant secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 

American Public Health Association. The 
1940 annual meeting will be held in Detroit, 
Michigan. The local chairman will be Dr. 
Henry F. Vaughan, who served in the same 
capacity when the Association met there in 
1924. 

At the 1939 meeting, held in Pittsburgh last 
October, the name of the section on “child 
hygiene’ was changed to “maternal and child 
health.” 

U. S. Office of Education. Louise Moore 
of Poughkeepsie, New York, has been ap- 
pointed trade and industrial education agent in 
the place of Mrs. Anna L. Burdick, whose 
resignation was noted in the December Jour- 
NAL. Miss Moore is a graduate of Wellesley 
with an M.S. from Simmons College and has 
had wide experience in teaching and social 
work and in industrial inspection, management, 
and training. 

Workshop in Child Development. An in- 
novation in summer schools will be the work- 
shop in child development offered by the Mer- 
rill-Palmer School, Detroit, from June 24 to 
August 1. The program will be planned for 
both men and women supervisors, teachers, 
extension workers, group leaders, and social 
workers who wish to gain an understanding of 
the growth and development of children in the 
family. 

Editorial Appointments. Jean McDougall, 
a University of Minnesota graduate recently 
with the Edison General Electric Appliance 
Company of Chicago, is now on the staff of the 
research department of the Household Finance 
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Corporation as foods and nutrition editor for 
the well-known Stretching the Dollar and Bet- 
ter Buymanship bulletins. 

Blanche M. Stover has been made editor of 
Practical Home Economics in place of Jessie 
A. Knox, who resigned to live with her brother 
in Chile. Miss Stover did undergraduate work 
at Russell Sage College and has since studied 
at Columbia University. She has had varied 
business experience, including an associate 
editorship with Forecast. 

Wildlife Restoration. The week of March 
17 to 23 will be observed throughout the 
nation to draw attention to America’s fast- 
dwindling natural resources. The observance 
will be sponsored by the National Wildlife 
Federation, and during the week the Fifth 
Annual North American Wildlife Conference 
will be held at the Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

National Commercial Teachers Federation. 
Edna P. Amidon was appointed by the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association to represent 
it at the round table on “Consumer Education: 
A Whole School Function” which the Federa- 
tion held on December 29 during its annual 
meeting in Pittsburgh. 


ARIZONA 


Arizona Home Economics Association. Inez 
Whitwell is program chairman for the Associa- 
tion’s first spring meeting, which is to be held 
in Phoenix on March 8 and 9. A luncheon 
meeting is scheduled at noon on Saturday. 

Janie Clark, secretary of the Association, re- 
cently became Mrs. Boggert. She expects to 
live in Corvallis, Oregon. 

University of Arizona. The class in Ex- 
perimental Foods under the direction of Helen 
Hunt has been co-operating with the horticul- 
ture department in testing the cooking qualities 
of different varieties of potatoes. 

Elizabeth Dyar, who recently completed 
work for her doctorate at the University of 
Missouri, is taking the place of Ethel Thomp- 
son this semester while the latter finishes work 
for her Ph.D. at Columbia University. 

The Home Economics Club held its annual 
Ellen H. Richards dinner at the Arizona Studio 
on December 12. An account of the life of 
Mrs. Richards, an amusing skit, and the annual 
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pledge made up the program, along with visits 
to the craft shops of the Studio. 

Eta chapter of Kappa Omicron Phi collected 
and distributed toys at Christmas to the Ochoa 
nursery school, a W.P.A. project for Indian 
children, and hopes to make additional con- 
tributions during this school year. 

Phoenix Union High School. During the 
second semester a part-time class in home- 
making, sponsored by the school, is being held 
at the Florence Crittenton Home in Phoenix. 

Extension Service. The program for the 
annual extension conference held at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona from January 15 to 19 in- 
cluded a trip to Maricopa County. “How We 
Co-operate”’ was the theme of a dinner meeting 
at the Phoenix Y.W.C.A. on January 19 at 
which home economists in the public schools, 
light and power companies, W.P.A., Farm 
Security, and Indian Service spoke. Ruth 
Oelke, state supervisor of homemaking educa- 
tion, also appeared on the program. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Association. 
Members of the Association are anticipating 
the March visit of Dr. Helen Judy Bond, 
president of the A.LH.E.A. Mrs. Virginia Cut- 
ler, the California president, will take Mrs. 
Bond on a tour of the state, thus making it 
possible for her to visit all six sections of the 
C.H.E.A. and enabling every California mem- 
ber to have the privilege of meeting the 
national president. 

Radio work is occupying a prominent place 
in the activities of all six sections. 

Northern Section. A series of six radio pro- 
grams was presented by the section over Sta- 
tion KHSL in Chico from December 5 to 
January 9. Topics discussed were: “Child 
Problems from the Standpoint of Mothers,” 
“Educational Toys,” “Housing,” “Should We 
Give Our Children an Allowance?”, “What’s 
in the Label When We Buy Our Clothes?”’, 
and “Public Aspects of Child Care.”” Prepara- 
tions are under way for another series of pro- 
grams to be given in the near future. 


COLORADO 


Colorado State College. Dean Inga M. K. 
Allison has been visiting the large hospitals in 
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Denver where graduates of the College are en- 
gaged in dietetic work. Katherine Boyd is 
in charge of the milk laboratory at Children’s 
Hospital, and Emma Hollet is assistant dieti- 
tian there; Beth Brill is in charge of the diet 
laboratories at St. Anthony’s Hospital; Eldora 
Hanfield is dietitian at Mercy Hospital; and 
Georgia Stephens is assistant dietitian at St. 
Joseph’s Hospital. 

At the December meeting of the American 
Vocational Association, Maude Williamson was 
elected vice-chairman of the home economics 
section. 

Colorado State College of Education. Mar- 
garet Roudebush spent her midwinter vacation 
in Puerto Rico. 

Vera Newburn has been on sabbatical leave 
since Christmas. She expects to spend two 
months traveling in Old Mexico and the south- 
ern part of the United States and to study 
during the spring at the University of Minne- 
sota. 

Beatrice Sherrill of Statesville, North Caro- 
lina, is supervising home arts in the College 
secondary school and working toward her 
master’s degree. 

Extension Service. New home demonstra- 
tion agents include: Maude Stitt in Garfield 
County, with headquarters in Glenwood 
Springs; Lois Lumb in Adams County, with 
headquarters in Brighton; and Mary Lee Mil- 
ler, who recently has been teaching at Florence, 
Colorado. 

Plans are already under way for the Exten- 
sion Service summer school at Colorado State 
College from July 6 to 26. Visiting teachers 
are expected to include: M. L. Wilson, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture; Dr. Paul J. Kruse 
and Bristow Adams, Cornell University; and 
William Peterson, director of extension work 
in Utah. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Home Economics Association. 
The program of the midwinter meeting on 
February 17 at the New Britain High School 
included a talk on “Recent Advances in the 
Science of Nutrition” by Dr. George Cowgill 
of Yale, editor of the Journal of Nutrition; a 
sound film “More Life in Living’’; a discussion 
of “Nutrition Exhibits and Their Uses”; and 
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an exhibit of publications from the U. S. Bureau 
of Home Economics. 

Regional Survey. With a view to possible 
curriculum revision, a state-wide educational 
survey is being made under the direction of Dr. 
Alonzo G. Grace, commissioner of education. 
The state has been divided into five regions, 
each with a chairman and committee, and a 
study of the opportunities offered for education 
in home and family living is being made in 
each. Mary Blodgett, state supervisor of 
homemaking education, is co-ordinator for the 
regional committees. 

Connecticut College. Frances Stern, chief 
of the Food Clinic at the Boston Dispensary, 
spoke on ‘“‘Home Economics Opportunities in 
the Field of Social Service” at the January 18 
meeting of the Home Economics Club. 

Dr. Margaret Chaney is holding weekly 
nutrition clinics in connection with the medi- 
cal clinic for mothers of preschool-age children 
of New London. 

University of Connecticut. Elizabeth Rogge 
has succeeded Kathleen S. Kietrich, who re- 
signed to be married. 

Ella Van Dyke, who received her M.A. in 
1934 from Columbia University, has been 
added to the staff to teach art. 

Vocational Education. Susan Burson of the 
U. S. Office of Education spent two days in 
December visiting Connecticut schools. 

Extension Service. Ethel L. Wadsworth, 
formerly of the New York Extension Service, 
has succeeded Olea M. Sands as home demon- 
stration agent in Hartford County. 

Speaking on “The Farmer’s Stake in World 
Peace,”’ Mrs. Clyde Marshall of Bolton won 
the extension oratorical contests in Connecti- 
cut and in the Northeast and took honors at 
the national meeting of the Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

Farm Security Administration. The F.S.A. 
home management supervisors in Connecticut, 
Marie N. Goss and Harriett E. Mills, are work- 
ing among low-income farm families who cannot 
get credit elsewhere. 

Hartford. The Hartford home economics 
teachers had as their dinner speaker on Janu- 
ary 18 Mrs. Dora Lewis of New York Uni- 
versity. 


H.E.WJ.B.’s. Marion Chandler, a gradu- 
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ate of Iowa State College who last year took 
the institution management course at the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
in Boston, is with the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company of Hartford as student dietitian. 

Griswold High School. On December 18 
homemaking teachers in Eastern Connecticut 
attended a demonstration at the school of the 
use of script film as an aid in teaching personal 
and family relationships. Sixteen high school 
boys and girls participated in the discussion 
under the leadership of James Mitchell of the 
Commission of Human Relations of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association. 

This is the first year that the high school has 
offered classes in homemaking for adults, and 
130 are enrolled. 

W.P.A. Homemaking training conferences 
are being held monthly in New Haven under 
the supervision of Violet Higbee. “Clothing” 
was the topic of the January meeting, and 
“Family Living” and ‘Consumer Problems” 
will be considered at later meetings. 


IDAHO 


Idaho Home Economics Association. This 
year’s officers are: president, Margaret Ritchie; 
vice-president, Mrs. Ross Barney; secretary- 
treasurer, Helen Swanson. 

Teachers’ Guide. National recognition was 
given in the December issue of the Curriculum 
Journal to the ““Teachers’ Guide,” which was 
compiled for the use of teachers in the state by 
Esther Segner, assistant professor in home 
economics education at the University of Idaho, 
with the assistance of teachers throughout the 
state and students at the University. The 
guide is still in tentative mimeographed form 
and will not be ready to print for about two 
years. 

University of Idaho. A new course in Food 
Investigation, open to advanced home eco- 
nomics students, is being offered by Adah 
Lewis. A _ scientific approach to research 
problems in foods is stressed, and each member 
of the class has selected a particular subject 
for investigation. One of special interest is 
“Potato Flour Possibilities,” chosen by Goldie 
Manning. 

Adult Study Groups. This fall Mrs. Julia 
Harrison, adult family life co-ordinator, helped 
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to make contacts with and to plan, organize, 
and teach adult groups in Lewiston, Coeur 
d’Alene, St. Anthony, Preston, and Montpelier. 

Extension Service. Vivian Minyard, state 
clothing specialist, became Mrs. Ben Hegsted 
in November and since then has been living in 
Wardner. 


INDIANA 


Ball State Teachers College. Mrs. Florence 
Busse Smith, state director of adult education, 
spent the week of January 8 visiting parent 
education classes in Omaha, Nebraska. 

Mrs. Janet Arthur spent December 6 on the 
campus and gave demonstrations before the 
foods classes. 

Mrs. Miriam Shepherd, a former staff mem- 
ber, is now teaching house furnishing in the 
extension division of Indiana University. 

Indiana University. On November 17, Dr. 
Beatrice J. Geiger, Katharine Waller, and 
Myrtle Anderson accompanied seven seniors 
and graduate students to Chicago for participa- 
tion in the H.E.W.I.B.’s Field Day. 

Muriel McFarland, president of the Indiana 
State Home Economics Association, was guest 
speaker at the annual Christmas banquet of 
the Home Economics Club. 

Purdue University. The 22 persons re- 
sponsible for food service on the Purdue campus 
have formed an organization of their own. 
Problems of management, equipment, and food 
service and preparation will be discussed. 

Ruby Clark assisted in judging the vegetable 
plate preparation contest at the Northern 
Indiana Truck Growers Association at Nap- 
panee. Other judges for the contest were 
Gladys Blair of Radio Station WLS and Lora 
Shanks of the Farmer’s Guide. 

Extension Service. One of the high lights 
of Farm and Home Week, attended by many 
Hoosier women, was the annual luncheon 
meeting of the Indiana Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, whose 25,045 members represent 872 
clubs in 84 counties. 

Home economics extension work in Indiana 
is just 25 years old, and at present there are 
1,424 home economics clubs, with a member- 
ship of 41,494, in 91 of the 92 counties in the 
state. The extension home economics staff 
consists of a state leader, 2 assistant state 
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leaders, 7 specialists, 48 home demonstration 
agents, and 1 assistant agent. 

Farm Security Administration. The pro- 
gram of the home management section of the 
F.S.A. conference at Purdue University on 
December 12 included a talk on “The Fun of 
Planning” by Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth of the 
department of industrial engineering and a 
review by Ruth Houghton, who is in charge 
of the personal placement service for women 
at Purdue, of an article on “Women in Public 
Administration” by Frances Perkins. 


IOWA 


Clarke College. The home economics de- 
partment is very proud of its “Kitchen of 
Tomorrow” which senior home economics 
students have the opportunity to use for their 
weekly cooking school demonstrations before 
both a visible audience and listeners to Station 
WKBB. The nutrition class also has con- 
tributed to these demonstrations by planning 
and preparing in the “Kitchen of Tomorrow” 
menus suitable for school children, trays for 
the sick, and diabetic diets. 

Work of the class in Meal Planning this 
semester has a bridal theme. “Announcement 
of the Engagement” was followed by a 
“Shower” and a “Wedding Breakfast.” By 
means of a “Wedding Trip” the students are 
studying the food customs and typical menus 
of various parts of the United States as well 
as of foreign countries. When the “bride” 
returns from her “wedding trip” she is called 
on to plan and prepare the various meals and 
menus suitable for daily use or festive occasions 
in her home. Each student has her turn at 
taking full charge of the class assignment. 

During the year two foreign sophomores, 
Florence Wong of Shanghai and Lydia Marti- 
nez of Puerto Rico, will direct meals typical 
of their homelands. 

Iowa State College. The home economics 
program for the 40th annual Farm and Home 
Week from February 12 to 17 centered on the 
social and economic aspects of family living. 
In addition to the rural groups attending, the 
Iowa Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Iowa 
Council for Child Study and Parent Education, 
and the Iowa Congress of Parents and Teachers 
were well represented. 
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The second Iowa School for Missionaries 
began at the College on February 19 and will 
continue until March 15. It is held at the 
request of the Rural Missions Cooperating 
Committee, which is made up of 18 foreign 
mission societies. The division of home 
economics is co-operating with those of agri- 
culture and rural education in offering training 
for leadership in farm and village life in foreign 
mission fields. 

Parsons College. A study of the wearing 
quality of hose was recently completed by the 
department of home economics under the 
direction of Bessie C. Schwartz in co-operation 
with one of the retail stores in Fairfield. The 
store is now using the findings in discussing the 
hose problem with customers. 

State University of Iowa. A new course in 
Physical Growth and Nutrition of the Child 
is being offered jointly by Professor Giddings, 
head of the home economics department, and 
Dr. Meredith of the Iowa Child Welfare Re- 
search Station. Practice in planning and 
preparing meals for preschool children is in- 
cluded. 

Farm Security Administration. The home 
economists on the staff of the F.S.A. in Iowa 
include 33 county and 7 district home manage- 
ment supervisors besides the associate state 
director in charge of home economics, Louise 
M. Rosenfeld. 


KANSAS 


Kansas State College. Josephine T. Berry, 
a native of Kansas and one of the country’s 
most eminent home economists and an honor- 
ary life member of the A.H.E.A., spoke at a 
divisional meeting on December 4 on “Ellen 
H. Richards and the Beginning of Home 
Economics.” 

A fashion show, “Christmas Belles,”’ was a 
feature of the annual Christmas tea given by 
the Home Economics Club on December 14 
for students of the division of home economics. 
Five girls modeled sport, afternoon, and eve- 
ning clothes suitable for the college girl. The 
Betty Lamp, the division’s magazine, was 
distributed to the 400 girls at the tea. 

Louise Everhardy represented the depart- 
ment of art on a committee which met in 
Topeka recently to complete plans for a com- 
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petitive contest in modeling and firing objects 
made from Kansas clay. The contest is to be 
open to both high school and college students 
and will close on June 1. 

New students and transfers from other col- 
leges to the division of home economics this 
semester had the benefit of an ‘induction week”’ 
which included a tour of the campus and a tea 
at which they were told about the division 
and about college activities open to them. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg. 
Gertrude Wade, formerly of the University of 
Kentucky, joined the home economics staff in 
September to be director of the home manage- 
ment house and have charge of the nutrition 
classes. 

Twenty-five attended the district conference 
of high school homemaking teachers on October 
28 which was in charge of Gladys Wyckoff, 
assistant supervisor of vocational home- 
making. 

University of Kansas. William H. Hartigan, 
chief of the Food and Drug Administration at 
the Kansas City Station, spoke at the January 
meeting of the Home Economics Club on the 
operation of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act. 

Ruth Parker, instructor of textiles, received 
her M.S. in textiles and related art at the 
winter convocation of the University of Chi- 


cago. Her thesis was entitled “Specifications 
for Selected Pile Fabrics.” 
The Home Economics Club celebrated 


Christmas by giving a party for 33 under- 
privileged children from 5 to 12 years old. 
This project, which has all the thrills of a 
Christmas tree, Santa Claus, and presents, has 
been carried for the past eight years and is 
considered the most valuable experience of the 
club. 

Farm Security Administration. 
supervisors 


Seven addi- 


tional home have 
been temporarily employed. 


year’s records of the tenant purchase families 


management 
Summarizing the 


will be one of the major projects of the coming 
month. 
LOUISIANA 


State Department of Education. Dr. Ada 
Hart Arlitt of the University of Cincinnati and 
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chairman of parent education for the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, conducted 
conferences at Louisiana State University on 
January 31, at Louisiana State Normal College 
on February 2, and at Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute on February 3, on the training in the 
essential elements of successful family living 
needed by both teachers and leaders in home- 
making and parent education for adults. 

Clyde Mobley, state supervisor of home 
economics, attended the special educational 
conference arranged from December 12 to 22 
by the A.A.A. office in Washington for super- 
visors of home economics in the nine southern 
states in the southeastern area. 

Supervisors and college people in charge of 
teacher education held a midwinter meeting 
to continue their study of pre-service and in- 
service problems of home economics teachers 
and to evaluate results. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. New elec- 
tive courses in the School of Home Economics 
this year are a general nutrition one offered 
especially for physical education majors and 
one in Diet and Disease for those interested in 
hospital dietetics. Both are taught by Henri- 
etta Sievert, the newest member of the staff. 

Irene Tolliver has been appointed head 
dietitian of the main dining hall, and Fern 
Geyer is the new assistant dietitian. 

Farm Security Administration. Supervisors 
of F.S.A. work in Louisiana are setting high 
standards for themselves and their clients. In 
1939 many of the supervisors took courses 
leading to higher degrees; 72 read more than 
700 professional books; and 44 read more than 
207 professional magazines regularly. 

One group of F.S.A. mothers has a small 
traveling library of 10-cent storybooks for 
nursery or preschool children. The children 
in each family read their own book first; then, 
through the supervisor, it is routed to other 
When book has made its 
returned to its owner. New 


families. each 
rounds, it is 
books are added regularly to this library. 

A list of jobs to be done around the home 
and farm is attached to the loan docket in one 
parish. Compiled with the help of the family, 
as are farm and home plans, these lists help 
families remember what things need doing. 
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MARYLAND 


Hood College. The home economics stu- 
dents are in charge of a series of radio talks 
over the Frederick Station, WF MD, on textile 
buying, installment buying, home furnishing, 
and kitchen planning. The first was given in 
January, and the others are scheduled during 
the weeks of April 8, 15, and 22. 

University of Maryland. The 
nomics freshmen are doing special work in 
posture with Miss Drew of the physical educa- 
Dr. Jenkins of the psychol 
methods of 


home eco- 


tion department. 
ogy department has discussed 
study with them, and his department is offering 
clinical help to those who have difficulty in 
studying. 

Baltimore. Elizabeth Shantz, 
nomics teacher at Western High School, has 
been carrying on an interesting project in 
home management, which is giving her students 
practical experience in renovating and refinish- 
ing furniture. One of the clothing classrooms 
has been divided by portable screens, and the 
class is helping with the task of furnishing it 
as a combination living-dining room. They 
are also helping to turn the former fitting room 
into a nursery. When the apartment is com- 
pleted it will be used for work in child care and 
training and family relationships. 

Handbook about Home Economics Courses. 
Schools in Prince Georges and Montgomery 
Counties and the Fort Hill High School in 
Cumberland have issued handbooks about the 
home economics courses they offer. Planned 
for the use of both parents and students, these 
books give information on such points as high 
school credits earned, requirements, amount of 
materials needed, topics covered, opportunities 
offered after the work is taken, what the home 
projects are. The Fort Hill High School 
prepared its handbook for Home Economics 
Open House in May 1939, when the mothers 
of all girls taking home economics were invited 
to spend a day at the school, visiting classes 
and exhibits in the morning, lunching in the 
school cafeteria, and in the afternoon attending 
a play, fashion show, and a tea. 


home eco- 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts Home Economics Associa- 
recently 


tion. The Association became a 
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member of the Massachusetts Central Health 
Council, which is sponsoring a program of 
better health for Massachusetts communities. 

Eastern Massachusetts Home Economics 
Association. Mrs. Helen Judy Bond, presi- 
dent of the A.H.E.A., was guest speaker at the 
general meeting of the Association at Simmons 
College on January 13. “To Buy or Not to 
Buy” was her subject. Following the morning 
session luncheon was served to 175 guests in 
the college lunchroom. 

Student Clubs. ~The Massachusetts student 
clubs held their second meeting of the year on 
January 13 at Simmons College and joined 
with the Eastern Massachusetts Home Eco 
Association to Mrs. Bond’s 

Betty Christ, vice-president of the 


nomics hear 
address. 
Simmons Club, was elected state delegate to 
the Cleveland meeting of the A.H.E.A. in June. 

Massachusetts State College. Helen 
Mitchell and May Foley are in charge cf the 
home economics department’s contribution to 
the weekly broadcast of the College. Their 
programs give many helpful hints to home 
makers. 

Vocational Education. 
chusetts has 43 high schools with day house- 
hold arts departments, 6 all-day household 
arts schools, 20 general vccational departments, 
and practical art schools for adults in 26 cities. 

The Household Arts Conference held this fall 
in Northampton was attended by the depart- 
ment heads of the all-day and day household 
arts schools of Massachusetts and the state 
supervisors. A formal luncheon was served by 
the students at the Smith Cottage, and the 
afternoon was spent in discussing problems of 
administration in household arts schools. 


This year Massa 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan Home Economics Association. 
(n December 9 the Association sponsored a 
luncheon for home economists attending the 
meeting of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion in Grand Rapids. Dr. F. Adler was the 
speaker and his topic, “The Use of Films in 
Teaching Human Relationships.” 

Michigan Association of Home Economics 
Supervisors. The fall meeting of the Associa- 
tion was held in Grand Rapids on December 8, 
with Eleanor Morrison as hostess. Dr. Helen 
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Judy Bond, the guest of honor, Jed an informal 
discussion of the business and accomplishments 


of the A.H.E.A. 
MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Association. 
On February 16 and 17 the institutional section 
of the Association met at Mississippi State 
College for Women, with Helen Hawkins in 
The executive com- 
held its spring 


charge of arrangements. 
mittee of the Association 
meeting at the same time. 
Ethel Summerour resigned as chairman of 
the institutional section when she accepted a 
new position in Birmingham, Alabama, on 
Jgnuary 1. 
Nutrition Institutes. Nutrition 
arranged through the co-operation of the State 
Board of Health, Extension Service, State 
Board of Vocational Education, Farm Security 
Administration, and other interested agencies 
are scheduled to be held at Tupelo on March 4, 
Meridian on March 6, Hattiesburg on March 8, 
Jackson on March 9, and Greenwood on March 
11. Discussions will be led by Miriam Birds- 
eye of the U. S. Extension Service, Marjorie 
Heseltine of the U. S. Children’s Bureau, and 
Dorothy Dickins of Mississippi State College. 
Extension Service. Nannie Sullivant, Ok- 
tibbeha County home demonstration agent, has 
returned from three month’s study at Peabody 
College. 
Grace Brister, formerly with the N.Y.A., has 
been appointed home demonstration agent in 
Benton County. 


institutes, 


MISSOURI 


Central Missouri State Teachers College. 
Opal Roark, manager of the N.Y.A. student 
center cafeteria, is studying at Peabody College 
this semester, and Leonora Hessel is managing 
the cafeteria. 

Christian College. The Home Economics 
Club has doubled its membership this year and 
is continuing the plan inaugurated last vear of 
alternating programs of general interest for the 
entire membership with separate meetings for 
smaller hobby groups. 
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Northwest Missouri State Teachers College. 
The home management house was opened at 
the beginning of the winter quarter with June 
Cozine as supervisor. Over three years ago 
the College purchased a two-story frame house 
near the campus, and it has been remodeled 
under the supervision of the College carpenter 
by W.P.A. and N.Y.A. workers. 

Southeast Missouri State Teachers College. 
Mrs. Lilly Brucher Gehrs has returned to the 
faculty to be in charge of courses in foods and 
nutrition. 

Louise Keller, state supervisor of vocational 
home economics education, helped plan the 
courses in the home economics department so 
that students majoring in home economics 
who earn a B.S. degree in education may earn 
a vocational certificate by attending the Uni- 
versity of Missouri for one summer more. 

Adult Homemaking Education. Southwest 
Missouri now has an adult homemaking educa- 
tion program. Mrs. Dorothy Sayer, the super- 
visor, has her headquarters inf Joplin. In- 
structors of the classes are trained homemakers 
and home economics and psychology teachers. 
Classes have been held in communities as small 
as 300 in population and as large as 35,000; and 
those enrolled range in age from 17 to 70. 

Coaferences for Students. Under the spon- 
sorship of the vocational home economics divi- 
sion of the State Department of Education, in 
16 districts of the state teachers and representa- 
tive pupils from schools maintaining a voca- 
tional program have met to plan a home project 
day for all pupils enrolled in home economics 
classes. Each school has assumed responsi- 
bility for some activity of the day, and the 
program has been built around a central theme. 
These conferences developed leadership among 
the girls, the adults remaining in the back- 
ground as much as possible. 

Farm Security Administration. Missouri 
now has 79 F.S.A. home management super- 
visors, and the state is divided into 10 districts, 
with a home economist in charge of the 10 or 
12 counties in each. Mrs. Lillian W. Duncan 
is the associate state director in charge of home 
management. 
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